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WORK AND PLAY. 


Tue letter printed elsewhere from Mr. S. R. Harris, is 
characteristic of very many of those which come to us, be- 
cause it expresses the peculiarly pleasant relations exist- 
ing between the Forest AND STREAM and its readers and 
contributors. By a happy coincidence, on the very day 
that this letter was received from a member of the Bar of 
Ohio, our Tennessee contributor, who writes over the 
name of Lewis Hopkins, who also is a member of the 
Bar, and whom happy fortune had brought to New York, 
related how the Forest AND STREAM, with its stories of 
the experience of others and its promptings to him to tell 
his own, was the chosen favorite diversion which came to 
him in the week of labor. These two expressions are, as 
has been said, characteristic of the paper’s relations with 
its readers and of the peculiar office it fills of the busy 
man’s companion. ; 

Some who are outside of the craft and have not the 
clear knowledge which comes only with initiation into it, 
might scoff and sneer at the designation of a sportsman’s 
paper as a special journal of “The Workers.” Yet he 
must be downright ignorant and stupid who in this day 
confounds the typical sportsman or angler with the idler 
or the sluggard or the ne’er-do-well. The truth is that 
they most value the rod and gun, who find in the use of 
these implements diversion and recreation from the 
routine of toil. The most enthusiastic sportsman is quite 
likely to be one who finds but scant opportunity to indulge 
his favorite pursuit, who must needs plan and contrive 
far ahead for his vacation, and make the opportunity for 
it by plotting to steal time from crowded calendars; and 
who, when he writes of it for others to read in the Forest 
AND STREAM finds in such recording a grateful realization 
anew of the actualities of the trip. 

The typical sportsman is the professional man who is 
engaged in the rcund of his profession, the business man 
immersed in affairs, the farmer, the student, the public 
official, the mechanic—the man and the men who are doing 
the world’s work to-day and doing it all the better because 
they have learned that play too has its proper place in the 
economy of efficient work. 

We hold the theory, not here broached for the first 
time, but advanced before and confirmed and established 
by fuller observation, that those who make the most out 
of their outings in the field, on the waters, in the woods 
and in the mountains, who get the most from their day 
off, their week or their month, are they who have to 
plan most closely how they may break the chains which 
hold them to their daily rounds, and how by contriving 
they may achieve the opportunity for the vacation short or 
long. 

This is what gives field sports their dignity and worth, 
and causes every reflecting and right-thinking person to 
be jealous for the preservation of the game and the fish 
and the forests and the streams, the bird covers and the 
haunts of trout and bass. 


HUNTING KNIVES. 


THE question of the form and material of the most use- 
ful hunting knife 1s 2 subject which, while it is one which 
presents difficulties to the novice, is not likely to occupy 
a large place in the thoughts of the man who has had 
experience. He who is buying his first hunting knife, 
however, imagines that a great deal depends on it, and 
that unless he provides himself with a knife of proper 
appearance, his equipment is by no means complete. 

As has often been said, the hunting knives sometimes 
sold in the gun stores are an abomination for general pur- 
poses. This is natural enough, since they were never 
made for general purposes nor for the uses to which 
the American hunter puts the knife. They are a modifi- 
cation of the dagger of the Middle Ages, a fighting 
weapon, which was a part of the equipment of every 
knight, squire and man at arms, and they were used by 
the huntsman for a single purpose only, that was to give the 
game its coup de grace and to bleed it. In other words, this 
knife or dagger was a thrusting weapon. In those times and 
in those places the huntsman never wished todo more than 

. to secure the game. The operations which we call butch- 
. ering and skinning were left to the servants and the fol- 
lowers of the hunt. But in our land and-in our time, the 
‘unter must not. only kill his game, but must also bleed 
it, disembowel it, remove the skin, cut up the carcass and 
carry it in whole or in part to his camp. For such work 
he needs a knife adapted to a variety of operations. ' It 


must have a point for ripping, a broad, round edge for 
skinning, a light thin blade, short enough to be coméort- 
ably handled. Finally, it must be hard enough to re- 
tain an edge, yet tough enough not to break if it is sharply 
brought against a bone. 

The varying opinions expressed in our columns, and the 
different shapes of blades there shown, offer a wide range 
of choice for the man who has had a delicate taste in 
hunting knives. No part of his outfit is more essential to 
the hunter’s comfort, if he is in a good game country. We 
confess to having a strong liking for a knife which exactly 
suits us, but we acknowledge also that it is often the 
case that those who are most finical about their hunting 
knives are the ones who have the least use for them. 








WALTON’S ANGLER. 


OnE may become the possessor of Izaak Walton’s “Com- 
pleat Angler” in return for the expenditure of the sum 
of ten cents, or of ten dollars, or of ten hundred dollars. 
What he gets in exchange for his money in each several 
transaction is Walton’s Angler; and if one buys simply 
to read what Walton wrote he may find it as completely in 
the cheap copy as in the expensive. But even for the 
purpose of reading one likes to have an author in re- 
spectable and worthy dress. An extremely cheap book, 
that is to say, one which is cheaply made in material and 
workmanship in imitation of a more costly one, is an 
abomination which grows more and more abominable with 
time; just as on the other hand a fine edition is cherished 
the more dearly the longer one has the joy of its posses- 
sion. The safe rule in buying books we intend to keep 
is to select substantial well-made volumes, honest ma- 
terials used and artistic and dignified in the printing. 
And if the style of the volume in its material part shall 
comport with the character of the subject, the writer, or 
the time of its original publication, the outward dress 
being thus in harmony with the inner soul, so much more 
surely may the reader enter into the spirit of the author. 
Your Walton need not be an early edition—there are not 
many early editions left, and those that exist belong to the 
owners of long purses—but if it shall have something of 
the antique air answering to the quaintness of the book 
itself, an- edition for instance like that of the Temple 
Classics, the reader may get much nearer to Tottenham 
Hill, than he will with some other copy, even though more 
stately and luxurious in dress. : 

Book buying is like angling. It means different things 
to different people, and has in it a multiplicity of gratifica- 


tions answering to varied tastes and various desires. No~ 


hard and fast rules may be laid down for book buying, no 
more than for trout fishing. No particular motive may 
be prescribed as the only permissible or worthy impulse. 
Nor may we quarrel with another because the pleasure he 
finds in his books or in his fishing is not the pleasure we 
discover in our own. Most of us buy books as we catch 
fish, for the double purpose of food and entertainment. 
There are those who invest in books together with rugs and 
paintings and bric-a-brac for house furnishing, without 
ever knowing what is inside the covers; and as little does 
the conventional angler, the fisherman to be in fashion, 
ever get at the heart of angling. . 

There was sold at auction in this city last week a copy 
of Walton, which brought $2,870.. It was not one of the 
first editions, but that published by William Pickering, 
London, 1853. The Pickering edition, in two volumes, 
was an imperial octavo, published in parts, as a subscrip- 
tion work. It was a superb edition, elaborately illus- 
trated with engravings on steel and copper, and volumi- 
nous in notes by the editor, Sir Harris Nicolas. West- 
wood, in his “Chronicle of the Compleat Angler,” de- 
scribes it as “one of the handsomest publications of mod- 
ern times, an ornament to the angler’s library, unique of 
its kind, and perhaps destined to remain so.” The copy 
sold in New York last week had been extended by the 
insertion of extra illustrations from the original tw» 
volumes to seven; it was beautifully bound in green 
crushed Morocco, and each voliiie was encased in 
a chamois-lined case. It was the book in the collection, 
that of Mr. Henry F. Cox, which extited the most liveiy 
competition and brought the highest price. 

The inserted plates numbered 1,762, and when it is 
considered how many other works in various branches 
of literature must have been rifled of their illustrations 
for the enrichment of this one, and how rare were many 
of the prints secured for the purpose, we may perhaps 
conclude that the seven volumes cost Mr. Cox in their 





making more than he realized from them at the sale. 
The task of collecting the materials must have consumed 
years of patient searching and acquiring, with much 
haunting of print shops and delving in many fields of 
book making. 

Walton is one of the works in ali literature which 
lend themselves most graciously to the pursuit of the 
extra-illustrator. Not to begin to catalogue the various 
classes of illustrations which might be drawn upon for 
the purpose, there are the portraits of Walton and his 
friends and contemporaries, and of the numerous’ per- 
sonages mentioned by him, with the good anglers of all 
times and all countries, from Genesis to Forest AND 
StrEAM; the fishing localities named, the fishes them- 
selves and their relations, the sports of the time, hawking 
and hunting, with the hawks and the dogs and the horses 
and the paraphernalia of the chase, the trees and the 
birds and the flowers and the flies and the baits and the 
tackle, and fishing scenes without end, as one may quick- 
ly discover for himself, if ever the print collector’s pas- 
sion shall lay hold upon him. An astonishing range of 
subjects and undreamed of wealth of material will un- 
fold themselves before the devoted mortal who sets him- 
self to the task of illustrating Walton’s Angler; we may 
not believe that Mr. Cox, with the 1,762 illustrations of 
his copy, had anywhere nearly exhausted the field; but 
we may at least give him the credit of having made a good 
beginning. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


Mr. Orin Belknap’s recent call for gun-flints for his 
Hudson Bay antique developed the fact that the flints are 
still manufactured and dealt in for the supply of flint-lock 
gunners. This is an age of breach-loading percussion 
systems; and yet one has but to step just aside from the 
full swing of modern progress to discover that there are 
still thousands of muzzle-loaders used in the United 
States by classes of shooters who could ill afford the 
more costly breach-loading mechanism, ridiculously cheap 
though it be. In some other countries the muzzle-loader 
is the common and conventional arm. Our consul at 
Asuncion, Paraguay, Mr. Ruffin, reports large importa- 
tions into that republic of shotguns with ramrods, which 
sell for from $3 to $6, thus, so cheaply, that a good 
American shotgun cannot compete. Our South American 
sporting brother is behind the times with his powder- 
flask, ramrod, wadding and cap—so far behind that per- 
haps by the time he catches up with our present perfection 
of the hammerless breach-loader with smokeless powder, 
we ourselves may long since have passed beyond it with 
-our liquid-air guns. 





For the first time in its history since a fish commis- 
sion was established, New Jersey is this year without an 
appropriation for fish stocking. The situation is due to 
the Governor, who is consistently hostile to the fishing 
interests of his State; and whose attitude with respect to 
fish and game protection is determined by his petty per- 
sonal piques and prejudices rather than by any concep- 
tion of good statesmanship or any appreciation of wise 
economy. New Jersey has in recent years administered 
its fish and game affairs in a business-like and effective 
manner; the fish commission has given the people a re- 
turn for the moneys expended, and the wardens have ac- 
complished a vast reform in the efficiency of the protect- 
ive service. We of other States have been accustomed 
to point to New Jersey with some satisfaction for a dem- 
onstration of the possibilities of an intelligent conduct 
of the affairs of a fish and game commission. The State 
was doing good work, and the commission should have 
had the usual appropriation this year to continue it. 





Michigan’s Governor has yielded to the demands of the 
spring shooters and has signed the bill to permit killing 
wild ducks to May 1st. This retreat from a place in the 
advance of wise game protection is a. step which will be 
generally regretted; but the sentiment—or rather the 
common sense conviction so widely held—concerning the 
folly of spring shooting will not be weakened but in- 
tensified by the reactionary movement. The spring shoot- 
ing of migratory birds is something which in the very 
nature of things must be stopped, and will be stopped; and 
the general movement toward that end may not be stayed 
by the defection now and then of an individual State. 
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Ghe Sportsman Lourist 
Comrades. : 


WHEN one gets to the last quarter of his journey he 
is apt to look backward more than forward, for the fur- 
ther end of the path, half veiled in the misty glow of sun- 
set, ig pleasanter to look upon than the untrodden, un- 
certain path that lies before him. Seen through it the 
wayside woods bloom with rare flowers, the roughness of 
the path is smoothed whereon the companions of our 
youth walked glorified as in a halo. Where are the forms 
whereof these are but the shadow? Some are still trav- 
eling divergent paths, some asleep in the green tents by 
the wayside where their journey ended, the green roofs 
dotting the way far back into the filmy perspective. But 
a little way behind, his weary journey ended, sleeps one 
who was always my chosen companion in those happy 
days of youth, when the world was fair around us, the sky 
was blue above, and there was no thought for the mor- 
row but that it would dawn as brightly and be as full 
of sunshine. It is a long lesson to learn that the pres- 
ent is always the best, and happy are we in being such 
slow learners; so hopeful in our ignorance, when it were 
folly to be wise. We were comrades of rod and gun— 
the same fire of pine roots lighted our nightly fishing; 
when one went shooting the other went also, and all the 
livelong sunny April day we loafed on the level margin 
of the Slang, potting pickerel and muskrat. 

I well remember one such day, a Sunday be it whis- 
pered, when all loafers beside us were abroad. How 
warm the sun shone, how soft the April air, breeding laz- 
iness in all things save the pulse of nature. Treefuls oi 
blackbirds dribbled down their medley of harsh and liquid 
notes, the frogs purred in endless monotony, rows oO} 
little painted turtles basked on every slanted log, wild 
ducks swam safely in the distant midstream, from some 
far sequestered cove came the watery booming of a bit- 
tern, the spawning pickerel swam lazily in the sun- 
steeped shallows of the marsh, and these we sought with 
eyes intent and stealthy step and guns at ready. With 
like purpose, over against us on the Slang’s further 
shore stalked the grim old Drum Major, an attache o: 
the Champlain Arsenal, where he had borrowed a heavy 
Colt’s revolver, then a novel arm. The Major was fol- 
lowed by his nephew John, a tall, lank youth, very proud 
to be in the company of so distinguished an arms-bearer. 
Whenever they met other fish-hunters the strange weapou 
was certain to attract attention, and then followed exam- 
ination and question, after which Jack would ask, “How 
much did that ere pistil cost, Uncle?” and the Major 
would answer with solemn-impressiveness, ‘““Faw-ty dol- 
lars.” Then came an awed silence, until another party 
was met, when another inspection was made, and Jack 
would ask, as if for the first instead of the twentieth time, 
“Haow much did you say that ere pistil cost, Uncle?” 
“Faw-ty dollars!” Long after they had passed out of our 
sight we heard again and again that solemn response 
echoed along the wooded shore, “Faw-ty dollars!” 

We met Oné Justin, the old Canadian, with a nose like 
a Brobdingnagian strawberry and an ancient Queen’s arm, 
charged like a cannon. He would empty it at a musk- 
rat, but not for the reward of a single duck. Eighteen 
black ducks killed at one discharge of his ordnance was 
his crowning achievement. Oné Justin had a little red 
spaniel that was said to dive after muskrats and often 
catch them. There was a vagabond of a shiftless trapper 
making the round of his traps in a cockleshell skiff, sing- 
ing tunelessly the song of “Old King Cole,” and* there 
were fish-hunters in the tottlish log canoes that are now 
extinct. Long ago their navigators made their last voy- 
age to known ports; for them and for me and my com- 
rade there are no more happy days of lazy loafing about 
the Slang. Long ago our ways parted, and since we 
were boys we have never wet line nor pulled trigger to- 
gether, and he has come to the end of it all. 

There were other comrades of field and forest, but 
all are gone, some to the end of their journey; others 
are yet afoot, but far away. Old Jim was my first duck- 
shooting chum. Quaint of speech, of a racy, native hu- 
mor, and always good-natured, he was a right pleasant 
companion, for all his queer notions. He would not use 
paper for wadding because it weakened the force of the 
shot. Tow was his first choice, wasp nest second, and 
if neither was to be had, then linen or cotton rags, of 
which there were always plenty in his household, if not 
always to spare. Sunday was his only holiday, and then, 
when we should have been at our devotions, we prowled 
along the Slang, and coming to the John Clark place 
would ensconce ourselves behind the screen of drooping 
oak boughs and await the incoming of woodduck and 
teal, routed from the creek by other ungodly gunners. 
Far away the booming of a gun would echo along the 
wooded shores; then our eyes would catch the thin line 
of incoming flocks ‘against the sky; it would grow to 
separate dots and the sibilant beat of swift wings, throb- 
bing but little quicker than our hearts, would become 
audible, and then, with a long downward slant and a 
reaching down of webbed feet, the flock would surge 
into the currentless channel before us. No rest for 
them here, for at the counted word we let drive our 
two charges into the thick of them, and springing to 
flight with tremulous squawks and prodigious splash- 
ing, the harried flock would start again in quest of 
some safer retreat and we would gather in our victims. 
Jim’s iron-banded and battered relic of 1812 rarely spoke 
but to pronounce death sentence. Good, kindly, old, 
toil-worn, poverty-stricken old Jim. I am sure the re- 
cording angel set down naught against him for these few 
bright days in his weary life. Dearest of all comrades 
was the boy whom I first taught to shoot, whose first 
hook I baited, to whom I imparted my meagre lore of 
woodcraft, and in whose youthful imagination I held a 
place with Leather Stocking. In manhood he became 
my chosen companion, most beloved of all men, brave. 
tender and true. Alike in our tastes and our love oi 
nature, it was our daydream of earthly enjoyment to 
renew our youth beside the old streams in the shadows 
of the old. woods, a dream, alas, neyer to be_realized. 
Cut down midway in jife’s journéy, he the world 
the poorer for his loss, and me alone, strinbling along 


. friends against one another. 


FORES: AND STREAM. 


the dark pathway) Crueler than death, sadder than sep- 


aration, is estrangem that hardens the hearts of oid 
appy am I that this cold, 
black gulf never yawned between me and my comrades 
of the old days. Sometime, somewhere, in that undis- 
covered country where their kindly spirits abide, shall 
we find a happy hunting ground, where an endless Indian 
summer broods on the celestial hills, where, with the 
shades of guns whose like are made no more, and with 
dogs whose like dwell not now upon. the earth, shall we 
hunt the ghosts of game that has no close time? 
Row.anpd E. Rosinson. 


Old Derry. 


“Let it be book’d with the rest.” 
—Shakespeare. 


On a visit to the neighborhood of my early home a 
year or two ago, I ascended the lofty hillside above Ridge- 
view Park, and from the coign of vantage afforded by an 
abandoned road looking down, I saw at my feet an ex- 
tended landscape. It was mainly old Derry township, a 
region that I was more or less familiar with in my boy- 
hood, but which I lad not visited except to ride through 
it on the line of the railroad for many years. A hun- 
dred recollections, not all of them cheerful, crowded into 
my memory at the sight. In the distance were the river, 
hills along the Conemaugh, and I could distinguish the 
localities that lay about my native town. To the left and 
several miles distant were two detached peaks or knobs 
that I had not seen for more than two-score years. In 


‘ fact, I think I never saw them but once in my life before, 


and that was when I was a small boy. I had been with 
my father and some other persons out on the lower slope 
of the Ridge to get fox grapes, and in the evening going 
home we passed along a road in sight of those hills,. but 
they were far away to the west. A heavy rainstorm was 
off in that quarter, and we had a good deal of appre- 
hension that we should be overtaken by it; but it passed 
off, and did not cross our path. My father, I remem- 
ber, called those two hills Camel’s Hump and Sugar Loaf. 
I did not know then, and I don’t know now, whether 
those were names by which the hills were commonly 
known, or whether, as I rather suspect, was the case, they 
were names that he himself applied on the occasion— 
reminiscences of his early home in the Connecticut Valley 
in Massachusetts. Anyhow, I have never heard those 
names since, as the appellations of hills in that section of 
the country. But there they were now, unaltered in ap- 
pearance in the slightest degree. Change and decay and 
death had been widespread ; but the everlasting hills were 
unscarred, and lifted up their vast bodies in the blue of 
the horizon as calmly as of yore. 

In the immediate foreground I recognized after a little 
a house at which I had spent some time when a boy of 
fourteen years. What I best remembered in connection 
with that place was that one night while I was there, there 
came up what I still think was the most terrific thunder 
storm that I have ever known. It was so alarming that 
everybody in the house got up, and all gathered in the 
sitting room, and my father, who was a devout man, 
“took the Book” and read a chapter aloud and then led 
the family in prayer amid the uproar. We were all 
thoroughly frightened, and I have never forgotten that 
storm. 

Off to the right ! could now recognize another house, 
where a year later I and an elder brother of mine had 
worked for some time. It was late in the fall of the year. 
and my stay there was made memorable to me by reason 
of two things. I there heard for the first time in my life 
the sound of a steam whistle. That would seem almost 
incredible; yet there were many people then who had 
lived much longer than I had, who had never heard one. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad was at that time in course of 
construction in the western part of the State, and its 
tracks were laid down within a mile or two of the house. 
From my point of observation I could see the railroad just 
at the foot of the slope, where I now sat, and the house 
off in the distance. Several times in the course of a 
certain very blustery and dreary afternoon there came 
through the woods a most unearthly screeching, which no 
one could account for. We were all agog. The old lady, 
the mother of the household, and a most excellent old 
lady she was, imagined that it was somebody out in the 
woods in the direst extremity. I- remember that I re- 
marked to her that it was impossible for anybody to 
“holler” like that; but she replied that if I was in the 
woods with a tree-top on me, I didn’t know how I would 
holla. That was an unanswerable argument, and we were 
all sent off into the woods to look for the unfortunate 
victim .of a fallen tree. We spent a good part of the 
afternoon in the vain search. That evening at the spelling 
school at “the corners” we learned that the unwonted 
screeching had been the whistle of the construction train 
on the railroad. It was a great relief to have the mystery 
so happily explained. 

And here, if this were the proper place for it, I should 
like to indite somewhat anent the old-time spelling school, 
once so familiar an institution among us, and now so 
rarely heard of. How clearly at the word comes back 
into memory the grimy schoolroom, the half-dozen tal- 
low dips smoking in their tin sconces on the unpainted 
wall; the schoolmaster, pompous and precise, spelling 
book in hand; the two long rows -of eager contestants; 
the few survivors of the struggle as it proceeds from 
“barter” and “garter” through “phthisic” and “bdellium” 
until the supreme effort is reached in “honorifticabiditu- 
deanditatibusque.” Great glory was his who “spelled 
down” the school. The home-returning heto from Bin- 
gen on the Rhine was never happier. 

The other circumstance I refer to was a coon hunt in 
which I participated. There were four of us, two young 
fellows belonging to the farm, to whom. of course, the 
neighborhood was familiar, my elder brother and myself. 
T was the youngest member of the party, and a stranger 
to the place. We-had with us an axe and a full comple- 
ment of dogs. We had ro gun. We expected to tree the 
coon, then cut down thé tree and let the dogs and the 
coon have it-out. TI had no doubt that this would be 


‘very good fun. We trudged along for some time; stap- 


ping -o¢casionally to hear if there was any report of 
progress from the dogs, un the course of our 


til in tramp 
we unlvekily game intn the neighborhond of x house where 


. 
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an elderly man, a widower with a family. of grown-up 
children, was being married that very evening to a woman 
of suitable years. I don’t know just-which one of the evil 
genii presided on the occasion, but it was suggested that 
the proper thing for us to do would be to go down to the 
house and give the old couple a send-off in the way of 
what they called “a serenade.” I had no idea what form 
the serenade was to take; but I went along very willingly. 
The serenade was a very simple affair; it consisted oa 
in standing on the hillside above the house and firing 
stones down on the roof. In a minute the whole wedding 
party came swarming out of the house like a lot of mad 
hornets, or 
“As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke, 
When plund’ring herds assail their byke.” 

Some big dogs were let loose and bid “sic ’em,” a gun 
was fired, and the chase began. At the very first intima- 
tion of trouble the young farmers took to their heels, my 
brother could keep up with them, but I fell behind and 
very soon lost them in the darkness. I forged ahead, but 
altogether aimlessly; there was no road; it was pitch 
dark, and I knew not how to direct my steps. It was a 
dreadful plight to be in; alone in the unknown woods with 
unseen enemies near and unfriendly dogs sniffing among 
the bushes; lost, without bearing or compass; no shelter 
and a long, cold night in advance; wandering about,  with- 
out knowing whether each step was bearing me nearer to 
safety or destruction ; afraid to stand still for fear of being 
overtaken ; afraid to call out, for fear of being heard by 
the foe. 

But fortunately tle pursuit was called off soon and the 
people returned to the house. But I did not know that. 
and so kept groping along in mortal terror. The pros- 
pect of spending the night alone in the: woods was any- 
thing but reassuring, and if I shed some bitter tears it 
is not to be wondered at. I have never posed as a hero. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes, which seemed an age to 
me, thus passed, when I heard some one walking softly 
among the fallen leaves. I stood still, with my heart in 
my mouth. Then my name was called in a low tone, and I 
knew I was saved. If I had been rescued from a floating 
plank on the bosom of the tossing sea, I could not have 
been happier. It was one of the young men of the farm. 
They had been nearly as much concerned for me as I 
had been for myself, and had been anxiously seeking me. 
The result of this foolish prank was to take all the vim 
out of us, and we made our way home silently enough, and 
the festive coons suffered no harm from us that night. 

The scene of this youthful adventure of mine must have 
been in the near neighborhood of the spot where I sat 
so long afterward. The venerable hillside had not much 
changed, True, right below me were the white cottages 
and the auditorium of a stylish camp ground, and its 
colonnaded boarding house, a sad innovation upon the 
ancient demesne of Pan and the Satyrs; but still the grand 
old forest extends almost unbroken for many miles. The 
“green-robed senators” of the mighty woods yet stand 
much as they stood when my young eyes first beheld them. 
The lapse of fifty years is marked by little apparent change 
in a forest where the hand of the lumberman has not en- 
croached. The solemnities of the vast woodland, its 
brooding calm, its sequestered depths, its flickering lights 
and beckoning shadows, remain little changed from age 
to age. I do not wonder that the ancients peopled the 
woods with uncouth and romantic shapes. Such was the 
forest described by Keats in his “Endymion” : 

“Upon the sides of Latmos was outspread 

A mighty forest; for the moist earth fed 

So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 

Into o’erhanging boughs and precious fruits. 

* * * Paths there were many, 

Winding through palmy fern and rushes fenny, 
And ivy banks, all leading pleasantly 

To a wide lawn, whence one could only see 
Stems thronging all around between the swell 
Of turf and slanting branches; who could tell 
The freshness of the space of heaven above, 
Edged round with dark treetops? through which a dove 
Would often beat his wings, and often, too, 

A little cloud would move across the blue.” 


T. J. CHAPMAN. 


The Sportsman’s Den. 


How many happy hours are spent in it. It is the one 
room in the house in which the master feels that he 
is monarch of all he surveys; one into which his dog 
knows he is welcome to come and snooze and pursue the 
festive flea without fear of being chased out with a 
broom in the hands of an irate female. The room is 
not perhaps so tidy as the best spare room, nor its 
furniture set in unvarying geometrical positions; but it 
is as the owner wants it. On the walls hang pictures of 
hunting scenes, one or two stately stag heads, as true 
to life as the taxidermist skill can do; a set of wide- 
spreading moose horns hang over the mantel, deer 
horns here and there on the walls are used as racks. 
The floor is covered with skins of the bear, deer, and 
wolf. A rack is well filled with shotguns of different 
makes and bores, and rifles of different calibers. On 
a shelf is loading apparatus. In anether corner hang 
the hunting clothes. A center-table is littered with sport- 
ing magazines. Numerous pipes lie conveniently around. 
A large easy chair and a pair of well-worn slippers invite 
to comfort. 

Many happy hours are spent in the little den. On 
entering its door one may leave all business for a time 
behind, and live over the happy hours of the chase. In 
his fancy he again kills the old big buck, and hears the 
music of the fleet-footed hounds bringing the game 
nearer and nearer. He is in camp again, sees the 
twinkling light of the camp-fire, with his comrades sit- 
ting around it. With the delicious night coming down 
and wrapping the little white tents about like a soft 
cocoon, as one by one the stars swing out their glowing 
lamps in the great tent of the sky. 

_The. scene shifts, and now he is on the lakes with 
his 12-gauge hammerless, bringing down the mallards 
and blue-wings and an occasional honker. Or he is 
whipping the streams for the speckled trout: Again he 


- kills the big four-pound bass that tried his split-bamboo 


to its utmost, and made his reel sing a merrv tune, Or - 


he Is in the field in quest of quail or snipe, Thy, sitting 
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in the easy chair, watching the wreaths of blue smoke 
ae from ‘the a root, he sees all: the: scenes 
of former outings, with his genial companions... 

‘How> his: heart goes out to the genial comrade, how 
» he cherishes the memories of the past outings together! 
How ‘he ‘longs for the time to come when “they. may 
‘share the: same blanket, lounge before: the same camp- 
fire; cast from the same boat, or face the storm her 
‘again’ Some: of these old: friends, alas! have crossed 
over the river to rest in the shade of the trees. . 

He likes to’ while away a few quiet hours in the den. 
He loves’to overhaul his traps, unpack his:hunting chest, 
oil his reels, clean and polish his guns and throw them 
to his shoulder and sight them at imaginary birds. The 
old dog, curled up on the best rug, keeps his eye on his 
master, and when he sees him take up the gun, raises his 
héad with an expectant look. He, too, loves the sport 
and the’ den with its soft rugs and cosey fire. 

In this room the owner always finds things just, as 
he left them. When he comes in tired: from a long tramp 
he can sling one rubber boot into one corner and, one 
into the other with perfect impunity, and it is all right— 
he’ will: know just where to find them. The old adage 
of a place for everything and everything in its place 
will not do for him. He is more lavish; he has a hundred 
places for everything; but if no female invades his retreat 
with a search warrant for loose real estate, it will- not 
take him long to locate any of his things} he seems to 
do ‘it by instinct. All of the servants of the household 
are imbued with the idea that all who enter here with 
dust broom or brush are like the prisoners of the 
Bastile and “leave all hope behind.” So, by general 
consent he is given that room... And he is better off there 
among his idols than leaning over the pool table or 
sétting around the hotels, giving his views of the Philip- 
pine Islands, or in some quiet.room having a little game 
“with just enough in sight to make it interesting.” 

There are moments when he likes to be alone, and 
the den offers the opportunity. Perhaps he had been 
out all day after game, and returned with an empty bag, 
after boasting of the amount he was going to bring in. 
The chagrin. makes him feel “that there are moments 
when he wants to be alone.” Or While fishing his boat 
capsizes, and he goes overboard. Wet and plastered with 
mud, by taking the back way he arrives home unseen. 
“There are moments when he wants to be alone.” Or 
he hears that the rivers are full of ducks; he takes his 
headlight and spends the night after them—and comes 
home in the morning cold, tired and sleepy, with not a 
feather to show. These are moments when he wants to 
be alone. C. L. Brapiey. 

TENNESSEE. 


Nitro. 


It is only since the new powder has become generally 
known that his friends have found a name for him, and 
now, in the field or camp, he is most appropriately 
“Nitro.” An all-round good fellow, his predominant 
characteristic is the ability to act before the average man 
has even mentally purposed. We gathered our parapher- 
nalia for a day’s outing recently, and borrowed one-half 
of two—alleged—good dogs. They being owned by a 
joint stock company, one-half of the stock being held by 
Nitro. 

Dog number one showed faint symptoms of good points, 
but was too much handicapped by an excess of adipose 
tissue to rate high in the field. Dog number two was a 
“had been,” sadly degenerated. We left the train at a 
small village in east Tennessee, and went forth to make 
scarce the quail that we had heard were very plentiful in 
that bailiwick. 

A country boy of sturdy growth was found, who, for 
a compensation that was about equivalent to a week’s 
reasonable wages, was willing to pilot us and show us the 
favorite haunt of the brown bird, which he assured us he 
well knew. We were out for fun, regardless of expense, 
and before he had time to annex the usual many condi- 
tions, or ask his fill of questions, my friend of action, and 
not words, had loaded him with our lunch and spare 
shells and started him off. 

If that boy was not born tired, he certainly had de- 
veloped well early in life, for it required the effort of 
one, and at times both, of us to get him down from every 
fence crossed that had a flat rail on top suitable for a 
resting place. 

We hunted for some time without success, and with 
scarcely varying positions. Nitro and I trudged along 
side by side; the fat dog ambled along in front of us just 
far enough ahead to prevent our stepping on him; the 
“had been” wildly ranging from a hundred yards to a 
half-mile ahead, and frequently out of sight ; and General 
Debility, as my irreverent friend had christened our boy, 
dragging along weil in the rear. 

Our fat canine finally fell over a rabbit, which was 
brought to bag by our combined efforts, not because we 
particularly craved the-flesh of hare, but, as Nitro said, 
“because he will cure the lean ahd hungry look of our 

ame bag, and aid in getting a little work out of General 
Debility, ” The rabbit evoked the nearest approach to 
an effort from the General that he had yet developed 
during our acquaintance; picking it up and holding it at 
arm’s length, we heard a sigh, and looking at me, said: 

“Mister, he is awful heavy.” This being assertion and not 
argument, I said nothing. 

Turning to my companion he added: “And he ain’t 
wuth a durn to eat.” This pathetic bid for sympathy was 
met by. Nitro with the heartless query: “Well, who is 
eating him.” Pitching it into the game bag on top of our 
lunch. with unnecessary -violence, he “took up the white 
man’s burden” and fell in line. 

Soon thereafter the real business of the day began, and 
we put up a fine covey of birds. Our fat dog found them 
ina of briars, and, after several honest efforts at 
the conventional thing, settled down on all four feet and 
pointed truly, if not with grace and ease. 

We each got in both barrels on the flush, and T killed 
three birds; at least, that was my friend’s report, although 
I had shot at only two, and had a strong suspicion that 
one of the shots, at least, had been entirely out of line 
with ight of the bird. 


e flig 
Not feeling inelined to dispute his word, 1 pocketed 
the three birds and we yal on in the direction of the 
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" piece of open woods where the covey had settled. Here 


we were joined by the “‘had been” dog, that returned. to 
investigate: the shooting. He rushed in with an air of 


business,:as though. determined to make up all lost time, 


flushed: two birds and ran entirely out of: sight and hearing 
after-them, leaving:us to work out the remainder! with the 
assistamce:of the fat dog. - 

We first: flushed-a single, at which we both fired, and he 
fell, so my. companion. averred, to. my gun. « 

A pair next offered, at rather:long range, only one of 
which we bagged, my bird again. Three birds next 
broke covet; two of which stopped at our invitation, both 
falling to:my unerring aim, according to my truthful com- 
partion, although I-had found a 4ft. oak tree between me 
and the'sécond bird I had tried to hold on. Either I was 
shooting a remarkable gun, or else there was something 
in“my companion’s reports that called for a court of 
Anquiry. 

Two birds next flushed, one flying to the right and the 
other to the left, and after my companion had swung to 
the ‘right hand: bird,’ E. killed the one on the left, and 
waited before retrieving it for my companion’s report. 

“You got him,” he cried, and walking out he picked up 
his bird and brought it to me. 

Not until I had assured him that I had not shot at his 
bird at all, and showed him my dead bird lying where I 
had thrown’ him, well off to the left, would he admit that 
he had killed a bird. 

Not finding any more of the birds in that cover, we sat 
down on a log to rest, and I proceeded to question my 
unselfish friend on his lack of success in the field; assur- 
ing him that I had seen his work at the trap, which I 
considered above the average. , 

“Well,” said- he, “this bird killed to-day is the third 
bird I have killed since the opening of last season, al- 
though I have been shooting birds for many years. 

“Last season, and the few times I have been out this 
year, I have hunted with two gentlemen, one prominent 
in the professional, and the other in the business world, 
and they have invariably killed every bird that was 
brought to bag.” (There was no irony in his voice, it was 
cold steel.) 

“The other two birds I got on a hunt last season when 
I had promised a pair to a sick friend, getting one that 
they did not see fall, and the other by killing him behind 
me, while they were shooting to the front, and holding 
my finger on the trigger and threatening to lift. the tops 
of their heads if they offered to touch it when I went to 
pick it up. 

“They were fair enough on the divide of the game, and 
they were both like ‘Brutus,’ but they always fired when 
there was a flush, and they invariably killed everything 
that fell. 

“T have promised to hunt a day with them next week 
and have arranged a lot of shells for the trip that I firmly 
believe will cure them of their bad habit and make pleasant 
shooting companions of them. They will shoot the regula- 
tion loads of powder, but the shot space in their cartridges 
will be filled with felt wads, and after they have claimed 
all the birds killed, I propose to produce the affidavit of 
the man who loads to prove that only the 16-gauge shells 
(they both ‘shoot 12s) had any shot in them. 

“Tt will be heroic treatment, and may cause temporary 
unpleasantness, but it will cure them, I honestly believe.” 

Assuring him of my sympathy, and the hope that his 
scheme would work well, we resumed our hunt with the 
understanding that he was to kill as many birds as any 
body else on our hunt. 

We swung round and started back in the general di- 
rection we had come, and found the appearance of the 
country very encouraging. 

But now our heretofore apathetic boy seemed to wake 
to life and take a real interest in the hunt. 

“Better keep .out of there,” he said, as we started to 
climb a fence, enclosing a promising looking bit of stub- 
ble. “That is ole man Grubbs and he don’t allow no 
huntin.’ 

“Where is his sign?’ asked my companion. 

“Ain’t got none up, but he will raise sand ’ef he catches 
ye.” We concluded to risk the sandstorm and entered 
the field. Two nice coveys rewarded our temerity, out of 
which Nitro asknowledged seven birds to his gun. 

Another good stubble was soon reached, which General 
Debility tried to argue us out of hunting by assuring us 
that-it was “boggy and full of water holes.” Here the 
“had been” truant rejoined us, and none too soon, for his 
highness, the dog of aldermanic proportions, was fairly 
worn out. 

A covey was found that flushed wild, and one was 
killed across a small stream by a Jong shot. 

The condemned dog acted well on the stand, and 
promptly rushed for the dead bird. 

We congratulated ourselves on his reformation, and 
waited for him to bring in the bird that we might en- 
courage him with kind words and caresses. 

He did not return promptly and my companion crossed 
over to investigate the cause of the delay. 

His arrival-at the point where the dog was located was 
immediately followed by some rather strong language, 
the thud of a vigorous kick, and ki-yis! of a pained and 
surprised canine. - 

The dog resumed his business of seeking secluded 
spots, and as ‘he disappeared over a distant hill still voic- 
ing his displeasure at the vigorous objection to his meth- 
ods, my ecompatiion returned bringing for my inspection 
the foot and wing of a quail connected by a ragged 
chewed oo of feathers which he reported as the only 
sign of the bird left when he reached the dog. 

This episode abated our enthusiasm sufficiently to ad- 
mit of our knocking off for lunch, and as we were con- 
venient to the abode of the General, we dismissed him 
to minister to his material necessities, while we enjoyed 
our mid-day meal by a convenient spring. 

Our faithful fat dog lay and snored all the time we 
were eating our lunch and my kind-hearted nion 
would not wake him up to eat, but gathered a nice lot of 

scraps and placed them on a clean piece of paper to 
feed’ him when he Paice. nap out. 

We-were smoking and res after lunch when asound 

attracted our attention, and turning we were just: in 
time to see the last of the dinner that we had so carefully 
put ‘aside for our faithful canine friend disappearing 
down the throat of the worthless disgrace to thé>whole 


“¢ 









dog tribe, that had sneaked up in the rear and appropri- 
ated it. . 


“Get out! ¥ou infebnit -base-born aggregation of per- 


ambulating sau meat,” yelled Nitro, snatching up 
his gun and oar in shells with all haste. 

The dog understood enough of the order to know that 
his presence was. not desired and Got! at a rate of speed 
that carried him over the top of a rise in the ground 
about. 1-16in. ahead of the load of shot that my indignant 
companion sent. a him. 

A native now joined ts who proved a. friend of 
Nitro’s. “Had puirty good luck, men?” he queried. 

We reported, and suggested that our boy did not ap- 
pear well informed as to the bird covers. 

“Well now’’—said he—‘I don’t want you to say noth- 
in’ bout my tellin’ you, but that boy knows every covey 
of birds within five. miles of here, but he won't show 
them to everybody. 

“T just been up to the house an’ heard him a kickin’ 
because you fellers would go in the fields where the birds 
was in spite of his tryin’ to keep you out. 

“He says he has some regular hunters that always 
employs him an’ pays him big prices, comin’ to hunt here 
day after to-morrow, an’ he don’t want the covyeys cut up 
an’ scattered none. 

“Don’t you tell him I told you, but I rec’on you wili 
do jest about as well without him. ‘ 

“Well, so long; hope you will have luck;” and off he 
trudged, leaving us to wonder why it was that we had 
not realized the duplicity being practiced by the boy all 
morning. ; 

Without a word of comment my companion walked 
over to where he had placed his gun after his remon- 
strance with the dog, loaded it, and proceeded to locate 
himself at a point commanding a view of the path by 
which the boy would return. 

There was too much business in his preparations, and 
watching my opportunity I slipped the gun away from 
behind him, where he had placed it within reach, and re- 
placed it with the shells removed. 

Down the path the General finally strolled, looking as 
pleased as Punch, and apparently ready to forget and for- 
give, as a well-fed man should. 

He walked up to Nitro, who was looking him straight 
between the eyes, and said: “Well. now, if you feller: 
want me to find yon ony birds this afternoon ve better be 
gittin’ a move on ye, ’stid of sitten ’round burnin’ day- 
light, don’t ye think?’ : 

Tossing a coin at the boy, my friend produced his 
watch and quietly, but with a cold sincerity that was con- 
vincing, replied: 

“You take that money and get out just as quickly as 
you can. 

“T will begin to shoot at any piece of you big enough 
to draw a bead on that is in sight 30 seconds from this 
time. 

“Tf you are fond of yourself, and like to live, do your 
best—Now Git!” 

Evidently believing that he had to do with a dangerous 
individual the boy snatched up the money and made off 
at a gait that would have utterly discouraged our running 
dog had he been there to see it. He was well out of sight 
with time to spare before the limit was up. i 
" The afternoon proved interesting and we added to our 

ag. 

The truant dog came back to us, and though in deep 
disgrace was tolerated until patience again ceased to be a 
virtue. He raced us for every bird killed and generally 
won. 

Finally he and Nitro engaged in a rough and tumble 
over a bird that the latter had killed and the former 
eaten. 

The combatants were hidden from view by a thicket, 
but the sounds of the battle were plainly audible. 

At first there were many and vigorous commands from 
the man, apparently unheeded by the dog; then thuds of 
a vigorously propelled boot landing on the dog’s anatomy 
and a chorus of canine protests; the next act in the 
tragedy was a moving panorama of dog in swift retreat 
and determined man in pursuit. 

The dog passed near by where I stood, scattering 
howls and feathers, and the man followed scattering ad- 
jectives, neither apparently aware of my presence. Then 
my thoroughly incensed friend, finding himself rapidly be- 
ing distanced, bethought himself of his weapon. 

Stopping short, he proceeded to deliver a broadside 
from both barrels of his gun at the dog, that caused that 
animal to give a vocal and gymnastic exhibition the like 
of which I have never seen equalled. 

When we resumed operations in the field there was a 
look of conscience approving duty performed on the face 
of the man that lasted out the day, but the dog did not 
come back. 

Our game pockets assayed 27 whole and 4 dessicated 
birds, when we arrived at the station where we were to 
take the train for home; and our faithful fat dog did not 
open his eyes or break a snore when we lifted him in 
and laid him on the floor of the baggaage car. 

Lewis Hopkins. 


Vermont Birds and Game. 


SHELDON, Vt., April 22.—Below I give you the dates 
of the arrival of several of our birds this season, as com- 
pared with the springs of 1897 and 1808, which shows 


how very backward our present spring has been: 

1899. 1898. 1897. 
I icine ios on dad diamarg ca April 5 March '10 March 21. 
Red-wing starling.............4 April 11 March 23 : 
Song sparrow..........-.+.+0« April 12 March 18 April 3. 
Meadowlark ...........-..----April 12 March 25 April 1. 
EEE Deane cn'bgwavssts ced ccs April 15 March 17 March 23. 
PROUS ORGS oo. ..c. de dicvccsves April 20 April 8. 


The dates not filled are those where we did not observe 
the birds until late in the season. 

Regarding the game prospects, deer are getting quits 
common, foxes the same. Ruffed grouse appear to have 
wintered well. Mongolian. pheasants have apn without 
doubt winter-killed, and so far not a single flock of wild 
geese have been seen or heard. The ice is generally ‘out 
of the streams; but not yet.out of the lakes, and a few 
snowdrifts still remain in the sheltered ravines. * 

STANSTEAB. 


824 
In Cat Claw Park. 


It was Nov. 7th, at 7 A. M., when Miguel knocked at 
my door at the hotel in Ratan, New Mexico, and told 
tne that he could see the smoke of the train from the 
East coming down the mountains. Harry and Al. are on 


that train coming to meet me here for a hunt in the © 
Ratan Mountains and thereabouts, and I’ came yesterday . 


to meet them in response to a telegram. 

So I went out on to the platform of the depot hotel 
to meet the boys. When the train stopped Harry 
jumped out and Al. followed more calmly. After him 


came a colored gentleman, arrayed in gorgeous apparel ' 


and loaded down with parcels—two guncases, two grip- 
sacks, a roll of blankets and a few other things. He 
sailed into the hotel with a lordly air and said: “We have 
come,” to the clerk, who gazed at him with respect. 
From Ratan we drove over to Mat’s ranch in Cat Claw 
Park. Mat and I are partners in a bunch of horses. 
I come down here to see the horses, as I usually do 
twice a year, and Mat had told me to get Harry and Al. 
to come down when I did, so I invited them. Harry and 
I have hunted together for the past fifteen years. The 
park is in the heart of the Ratan Mountains, and is a 
beautiful oval valley five miles long and three wide, su~- 
rounded by lovely mountains that glow with the dull red 
of the mountain oak and the bright green of the spruce 
pine. In the centre of the valley,-on a little knoll, is 
Mat’s ranch, a big adobe house of many rooms. It is of 
one story and looks like a big mud turtle. Twenty feer 
from the door bubbles up a strong ice-cold spring, which 
runs on a little rill down into the creek 200 yards away. 
Behind the main house is a motley collection of buildings 
—Mat’s old cabin, where he used to live when he was a 
bachelor. It’s the harness and saddle-room now. Car- 
riage houses, hen house, stables, coral, cow house, smoke 
house, and two jacals full of Mexican herders and women 
and fleas and dogs and children. 

That afternoon we planned a little hunt over into Colo- 
rado, and started two wagons around by the road. Ali. 
dug up a lot of things for Mrs. Mat out of one of his 
trunks. She told him that she hated to take such valu- 
able presents, but that she couldn’t help it, for they were 
just what she wanted, and Mat looked wise and said 
nothing—he had sent a list of things to Al. two weeks 
before accompanied by a check. Al. had added a few 
things’on his own account. That evening Al. owned up 
to Mrs. Nell how the things were so well selected, and 
she sat down very close to Mat, and without looking at 
him patted him on the knee, and the rest of us made be- 
lieve we didn’t see it, and I thought of a young woman 
300 miles away that is just as good-looking as she is, and 
felt a trifle lonesome for a few minutes. ; 

The next morning at daybreak Al. and I got into a 
strong btckboard, and Harry and Mat mounted their 
horses and we went over the mountain, over a most 
villainous trail for a wagon. Up the worst places Al. and 
I had to walk, and occasionally hold on to the buck- 
board to keep it right side up. We went eight miles 
across a beautiful rolling prairie on top of the mountain, 
and then down over big rocks and through quaking asp 
thickets, till we landed on a good road at the fountain 
head of the Trinchard. Three miles down the stream ani 
twenty miles over rolling prairie guiltless of road or 
trail except the track of our baggage wagons, which we 
had sent on ahead, and at last we went down a very rough 
little hill, and there was camp, looking very home-like. 
It was in a little round valley, with a few cedars and one 
big cottonwood by a low cliff on the north side of the 
valley. A large water hole was close by the tree at the 
foot of the cliff. Al.’s new tent and my old dingy one 
were set up facing the south, and as we came down the 
hill Miguel and Roque were cooking nee at a big open 
fire, the four horses were feeding near the tents, and the 
wagons were each beside its own tent. The horses 
stopped grazing and whinied at us as we came in, and 
the Mexicans went on cooking with Indian stolidity and 
hardly looked up when we stopped. 

Al.’s tent had a floor cloth of heavy canvass stretched 
tight, a wire mattress on a cot bed, with new California 
blankets, a rubber pillow and white sheets, a tin fixing 
with a tank and a wash bowl combined with a look- 
ing-glass; two camp chairs and a folding table, a swing 
lamp and his trunk. My tent was furnished with three 
rolls of rather ragged blankets, wrapped up in old wagon 
sheets and tied up with a rope, all thrown down on. the 
ground. We also had a tin pail full of water, a tin wash- 
basin and a lantern for furniture. 

We had a big supper as soon as possible, and then all 
but Roque struck out for meat. Al. and Harry went to- 
gether. Each had a new .30 calibre Winchester and a new 
belt, and the cartridges looked very small to me. I use 
a 35.90.. Miguel and I each went alone. I wandered off 
about a mile and sat down on the brink of the Purga- 
toire canon, and sat there till after dark watching and 
waiting near a deer trail for the deer that did not come. 
I heard two shots not far from camp that I thought were 
fired by Al. and Harry, and finally the darkness came and 
I went back to camp. A big fire was burning in front 
of my old tent and the boys were all there. 

Roque was broiling deer ribs on the coals, Al. and 
Harry were in Al.’s tent, that was so brilliantly lighted 
that it looked as if it were afire, and Miguel was just in. 
Al. had killed a yearling buck and had carried it into 
camp on his back, while Harry had toted the guns. 
Miguel smiled an expansive smile when he saw me, and 
said: “Senor Dick, I saw a big flock of turkeys, and fol- 
lowed them till they went to roost in some pines down in 
the Purgatoire canon. We will go down and get some 
pretty soon; but first-I am going to eat some ribs.” 

In a few minutes we were eating ribs and tortillas and 
drinking strong black coffee, for it’s a tough trip down 
into the cafion at night, and one needs to be reinforced. 
Also, let me inform you folks, deer ribs, as they roast 
sputtering and popping before an open fire, smell very 
good, and taste as good as they smell. 

Al. concluded that he wouldn’t go two miles, and down 
into a cafion 2,000ft. deep in a dark night to kill 2 
turkey, so he told Roque to take his shotgun and he 
woud nore Sane in our absence. It was very dark, and 
crawling into the gloomy cafion, down a deer 
trail part way, then down the side cafion along the 
side hill through a very bear and mountain-lionish 
hole, would not have been nice alone; but the five of us 
were perfectly satisfied, and we finally reached the trees 
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ought to be, 
second shot. ‘So- 


‘him stop awa 


lighting ma‘ an 
sional feather, till I f 
a vig rock that looked like a 

é finally all camie together down 
cafion. We had only three turkeys, but it was very 
dark and we had had bad luck, that’s all. Mat had a 
notion to stay till morning and call them, but I didn’t 
feel like playing freeze-out around a fire all night with- 
out blankets; so we finally started for camp, and. got 
there about 11 o’clock very tired and hungry again. Iam 
ashamed to tell so much about eating, and yet I must 
plead guilty to eating five big meals that day. 

We sat around the fire a long time, and Raew told of 
the Thing that came down from the mountain and killed 
his dogs and made him hole up in the house after dark, 
and hung around just out of sight, and whined and 
moaned as if it wanted to eat him and Luce, his wife. 
He said it was a demon animal and a bad spirit, but when 
he wound up the tale by telling how he finally got it to 
take a bait of liver with half a bottle ef strychnine, and 
that it went away and never returned we all breathed 
easier, and Miguel said that he would like the demon’s 
skin tatined: right now, as he was short of bedding. Mat 
and I immediately responded, and lent him and Roque 
two blankets and a heavy quilt. 

Mexicans and old mountain men have lots of queer 
and grizzly stories of things—things that are seldom seen 
but often heard; that kill men and defile their corpses. 
But Miguel is intensely practical and as brave a little man 
as ever lived: besides he has a witch for a mother-in-law, 
who worries him greatly monkeying with spirits and play- 
ing solos on her medicine drum at unseasonable hours of 
the night, and that makes him very uncharitable. The 
old lady is a Navajoe Indian, and I am very fond of her; 
but she is a great trial to Miguel. I once offered to take 
her home with me and keep her, but Miguel said she 
would drive my wife crazy with her drum and her ghosts; 
that besides she would wear men’s pants and ride a horse 
(como un hombre) like a man, and that finally she was 
a cross he had to bear, and that he hoped to be forgiven 
all his sins if he stood all her capers, and I concluded he 
was right both ways. Mrs. D. said Miguel had gooi 
sense when I told her about it. 

The coyotes laughed and squealed and howled over on 
the hill where the deer offal lay, and a big owl sat on a 
tree nearby and occasionally said “Whoo-whoo” in a 
bass voice, as if he had a bad cold. Miguel growled and 
said, “There’s nez’s owl taking care of us,” and we all 
turned in. It didn’t seem as if I had been asleep more 
than five minutes when Mat pulled Roque out, and they 
both went to cooking breakfast and rattling pots and 
pans. Al, finally woke me up and asked if I was going 
to hunt this morning, and I said, “No; lemme be,” and 
promptly went to sleep again, and woke up at 10 when 
the boys came in. Al. and Harry had seen several deer, 
but failed to get a shot. Miguel had killed a big wildcat, 
which, he said, was a small lion, and Roque had stayed 
at home and cooked more deer meat. We hunted, played 
whist, told stories and got several deer and more turkeys, 
and finally went home to Mat’s ranch, and Al. and 
Harry started for the railroad and went home. In a few 
days I rolled out for Kansas, and here I am. W.J.D 


Buck Ranch. 


Tue silent forest beside Buck Ranch still stretches 
away to the north and the east, beyond where we have 
yet wandered. Past Buck Ranch, the deserted remnant 
of a timber camp or two, and then only the wide forest, 
with its giants of sweet gum, oak and elm, o’erspread- 
ing the groves of green holly which close in on either 
side the winding course of the bayou. 

“At the Place of the Oaks” Mr. Hough’s two friends 
bowed the head, and no one would scoff. It would 
have been so at Buck Ranch. Thought is nobler in the 
lonely forest. , 

It was nightfall when I reached the lodge, after a 
day’s ride over frozen roads, but within the great wood 
fires seemed to sputter and glow more warmly than fires 
are wont, and fatigue was soon forgotten, and plans 
making to find the party (who were in camp seven 
miles away), or stories telling of past exploits. 

. Next morning, on foot, I took the trail over to Big 
Possum Bayou, thence five miles up and across to dis- 
cover the camp ground deserted. An almost untrace- 
able wagon trail over leaves, twigs and switch cane 
led nearly a mile inland to where I found the tent, 
guarded by the two new hound pups. Several deer and 
parts of deer were swinging from limbs, and it was a 
small matter to find a piece of tenderloin about the right 
size and drop it among the live coals. 

Soon Parker strolled in, and after a greeting said he 
needed help to get in the last kill—a small buck. This 
task was accomplished before the Captain, Mr. Stan- 
ford, and Arch came in from their morning hunt. The 
Captain said he had been unsuccessful, when he 
found time and wasn’t hungry he would tell us about 
the one he got yesterday morning, and the two that he 
didn’t get. 

“Oh, but there are some big ones here!” and the 
tracks that we saw as we hunted away the evening and 
Studied the woods verified the assertion. 

The log fire. in front of the little A tent must be 
piled up amply on that cold November ni and then 
the Captain told about the big deer that he did get, and 


oe that oa yesterday ei 

“Tt was so co y morni were not 
feeding much, and I had wandered a long way down 
the opén ridge before I finally saw sev does away 
ahead of me. - 


ois a 
ee my attention 
ject off to the right, and there I 
buck loping along a course to my own. 
thought at first that he had not seen me, and ‘bleated’ 


for a side shot, and pulled trigger. Instantly 

and ran a short distance, then fell. I heard him get up, 
run and fall again, and repeat the maneuver several 
times before he finally fell with a heavier crash than 
ov after which all was quiet, and I knew that he was 


“When the smoke cleared, here came the other buck 
along the trail of the first, this one approaching within 
35yds. and stopping broadside. What was my chagrin, 
then, to find that my lever had gotten caught and would 
not reload. I had been warned of this fault in the style 
of gun that I was using, and had seen symptoms in this 
gun before, but had trusted to its finding a more op- 
portune time to misbehave. 

“While the deer stood, I had to turn my back to him 
and pick out the eight cartridges from the ine 
with my knife, consuming nearly ten minutes, Soler 
which time the buck, scrutinizing my k, had not 
made up his mind that I was an enemy. But when the 
magazine was empty and I closed the lever, the ‘click’ 
was too much for him; and he started off. I was quick 
enough to get a shot before he was entirely lost to view 
in the cane, but missed. 

“That isn’t.all of the story yet. One of the does came. 
She stood and looked while I: tried again to reload, 


. but the lever now got caught so badly that I could do 


absolutely nothing with it, and after giving the deer 
assurances of her safety, I carried my lame gun toward 
camp, being in no good humor toward the man that 
made it. 

“Parker went back with me to bring in the dead buck, 
which we were unable to lift on the horse, and had to 
drag to camp. This spoiled his hide, all but the head 
and neck, which I will mount.” 

A charm protected the other big buck. Captain Brad- 
ford could not find him again, and when Mr, Stanford 
encountered him he, too, met with a disappointment. 
He said the old buck looked as big as a mule, and as 
if he was posing for a target, as he stopped at short 
range.and turned his full side to him. But Mr. Stanford 
had a two-trigger gun, and a pair of thick-fingered 
gloves on, and as the gloves got mixed with the trig- 
gers, that he was going to pull both at once, a pre- 
mature shot was fired and the big buck yet roams up 
and down in that locality. 

+ * * » * * 

Snow clouds the next day decided us to break camp 
after the morning’s hunt, The party had secured a total 
of seven deer. 

After a rought, trip in we reposed a night at Buck 

e. In.the morning I relocated a flock of turkeys 
that Mr. Stanford had kindly scattered the evening 
before and killed a portly bird. At noon the party had 
begun to disband, and I sadly turned from Buck Ranch 
and rode toward the realms of man. TRIPOD. 

MississiPPi. 


The Changes of the Years. 


Bucyrus, Ohio, April 10—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am in receipt of copies of your paper containing m 
article on “Dixie and Dan Emmett,” and I was muc 
gratified with the note thereto contributed by Fred 
Mather. It also gratified me to keep up my friendly rela- 
tions with Forest anp StrEAM. Over twenty years ago I 
sent you an occasional article, mostly descriptive of the 
prairies, streams and lakes, and sporting experiences of 
my Own in northwestern Iowa, a new region which was 
just beginning to attract settlers. I then owned and still 
own farm lands there, where I have been accustomed to 
spend my summer vacations as a relief from the active 
practice of my profession. The feathered game has most- 
ly disappeared before the march of civilization; and where 
I formerly looked over the va&st stretch of prairies, 
bounded only by the horizon line like the open sea, we 
now see road trains, cultivated fields, harvesters, 
schoolhouses and comfortable dwellings, embowered amid. 
planted trees. The beautiful lakes and running streams 
are still there, and you cannot find more attractive resorts 
than a cluster of lakes, like Okobogi, Spirit Lake, and 
other neighboring waters abounding with fish, in Dickin- 
son county, Iowa, and the neighboring portion of south- 
ern Minnesota. : 

Nothing affords me greater pleasure than to find enough 
leisure to lay aside my legal papers, books and briefs, and 
employ my pen to communicate a hasty article to the 
ForesT AND STREAM. Very cordially youre, 

: s. 


A Mysterious Shadow. 


In the fall of 1807 I was trapping and hunting on a small 
tributary of the Colorado River. My camp was situated 
on the west side of a large bluff:. High up on this bluff 
was a large flat rock about,8e or goft. square. The face 
of the rock looked as smooth as if it had been dressed 
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_ That the past season has not been normal in the South 
is a fact only too well realized to call for any comment 
upon the unusual character of the weather during the 
winter months. But among the changes wrought by- the 
unprecedented weather not the least noticeable was that 
upon the movements of the birds. The week preceding 
Feb. 1 was very variable in New Orleans, and while there 
had been at least two cold days up to the first, several 
days were mild enough to warrant one in expecting the 
first martins soon, and from Feb, 2 to 6 there was a con- 
tinuation of such weather. During recent years martins 
have been recorded by the first ‘week of February more 
than once, but none were seen in this mild period; con- 
ceding that none arrived then, an opportunity for their 
migration was precluded by the weather of the next ten 
or twelve days; during that entire time there was but 
one day that was the least mild, and that was the 11th, 
and it was on the night of that day that we had indica- 
tions of the approaching blizzard. The next day snow 


.and sleet covered everything, and a temperature of 13 


degrees was recorded, falling to 6 degrees the next day. 

But the indomitable mild character of our climate was 
asserting itself inside of three days. By the 16th the 
mercury. had been above 40 degrees, and though there 
was a very chilly north wind, I saw the first grackles 
(Florida) assembled for their usual spring concourses 
and voicing their thankfulness for the approaching bless- 
ings of spring weather in those liar squeaky notes 
familiar wherever the crow-blackbird appears at this 
season. Feb. 18 was an example of what a fine early 
spring day may be in Louisiana, and the purple martin 
was positively recorded for the first time. 

While it is natural that cold weather coming in Feb- 


- ruary, the time of arrival of martins, should interfere with 


their movements, it does not ordinarily exercise such a 
great influence on the migrations occuring after March tr. 

But on the present occasion one was appalled by the 
terribly stricken appearance of nearly every green thing 


* about us after the cold blast. The early fruit trees and 


the willows had begun to bloom and leaf respectively 


’ when the cold came, and a walk in the woods on the 


last day of February showed them as apparently lifeless 
as they are ordinarily the middle of January. This set- 
back in the budding of the trees has undoubtedly delayed 
a great many migrants that occur here. The first parula 
warbler did not appear until March 7, the time the species 
is common most years, while in advanced seasons the 
first come not later than March 1. 

Of course, so late in the season trees sprouted much 
more rapidly than if they had n at their usual time, 
and an incomplete dress of green began to clothe the hid- 
eousness of the waste of frozen vegetation. Then, with 
the spring showers and balmy south winds, the birds 
began to appear again. 

March 13, as far as meager notes could show, seemed 
to be the t day of general migration. On that day 
a friend noted the first white-eyed vireo, evidently a mi- 
grant, though this species does winter here sparingly. 
White-bellied swallows were observed as common for the 
first time. They appeared in even greater numbers on 
the 14th, and purple martins were heard singing as they 
flew low over the houses. The first swallow-tail butterfly 
to appear in spring, usually Papilio crestophontes, was 
seen on the 14th; on the 15th two dragon flies appeared. 
Out of the city, my friend, Mr. Andrew Allison, ob- 
served the first led warbler (Sylvania mitrata) on the 
1 

With the weather fresh and almost fall-like on the 
16th, there came a mildness and softness about the air 
on the 17th that reminds us what the spring is really 
like; at this time the daisy-like fleabane and the clover 
began to push themselves into prominence everywhere. 
It seemed the weather for chimney swifts and gnat- 
catchers to take advantage of, but they were looked for 
in vain. Martins, however, appeared to become well 
established, being fully a week behind time. : 

March 21 the yellow-crowned night herons (Nycti- 
corax violaceus) were heard at night. The arrival of 
these birds was the first intimation of more migrants 
to come after the uneventful period between the 14th and 
the 21st. 

March 24.—First red-eyed vireos. ; 

March 25.—First male orchard oriole and first chimney 
swift. 

March 26.—Bartramian sandpipers over in num- 
bers at night. The last days of March I spent about 
thirty-five miles below New Orleans. : 

The 29th was very cool, with north wind, but the 
joth was warmer and cloudy, with southeast wind. __ 

Forester’s terns were found very abundant and noisy 
in the flooded rice fields, and a flock of five or six black- 
necked stilts was observed feeding beside two woodducks. 
Greater and lesser yellow-legs were common in a tract 
half swamp, half marsh. e first crested flycatchers 
came March 30, and the first kingbirds the day before. 
The only other migrants observed were the first Ken- 
tucky warblers and the first black-and-white warbler on 
the 31st. Since April 1, the season having made up a 
good deal of its lost time, things appear to have, gone 
on more as in most years: April 3 the first- summer 
wafblers one; oe ee for a pee 
this day and the 10th we € an unusual amoun 
of shineet cold weather for April; all through Mareh, in 
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well-shaded et of the city, More barn swallows, and 
hummingbirds seen on all sides. Several cerulean warb- 
lers- (females) furnished interesting material for investi- 
gation as they paused in the tops of the oaks. Orchard 
orioles (males) plentiful for the first.time. 

These bird notes were all made in the suburbs of the 


. City. A trip to the woods on the 13th showed that the 


bird wave had passed, and the only loiterer was an oven- 
bird, though indigo buntings a in abundance for 
the first time. the other birds were the summer resi- 


dents, as the wood thrush, Kentucky. warbler and the 


white-eyed vireo. The arrival of the yellow-breasted 
chat was noted, the date being earlier than any record of 
which I know. I should have least expected to find that 
the case this year, but there is no accounting for what the 
birds will do. 

_It should be observed, however, that the season, or- 
nithologically speaking, made most rapid strides between 
the roth and 13th, and seems as advanced now (April 20) 
as it ever does. With the first nighthawk on the 13th 
and the first but rather belated yellow-billed cuckeo on 
the 17th, there is nothing more of importance to chron- 
icle this season, unless we have a rain followed by a cold 
snap, in which event any “wave” of late transient mi- 
grants that happens to be en route is apt to rest two or 
three days in our woods and fields. 

Henry H. Kopman. 


Unusual Nesting Sites. 


DurRinG my many rambles through forest and thicket 
in search of bird life in the last fifteen years, there have 
come to my notice several nesting sites that vary from 
those usually found. One day a lady said to me: “What 
little bird with a red cap on its head builds a little nest 
on the ground among the grasses, and has three little 
blue eggs with black spots ‘near the end?” 

This was a poser, so I went with her to an old 
orchard near her house, and under the branches of an 
apple tree, on the ground, was’ the nest, and to my 
surprise it belongs to a chipping sparrow that had 
varied her usual choice of a nesting site. 

One rainy day in June, as I strolled through a large 
field of clover near my boyhood home, I saw a rollicking, 
jubilant, bobolink swaying on a golden rod, going into 
ecstacies over his plain brown mate and his little home 
tucked so snugly away in the clover, when from my feet 
up fluttered Mrs. B., and though I looked closely, I 
could see no signs of a nest. I parted the grass here 
and there, and was about to give up the search, when by 
chance I gave a piece of dry cow manure a scuff with 
my foot, and there under it was the nest, with seven 
beautiful eggs, so neatly hidden that I had nearly over- 
looked them. 

In May, 1892, while crossing an old pasture, I vaulted 
over a stone wall, and suddenly, from beneath my feet, 
a slate-colored junco fluttered up from among the fcrns, 
coming apparently up out of the ground. Long and 
diligently did I search for a nest, without finding any 
sign of one; but on lifting up a piece of turf that hung 
over a hole from which a flat stone had been taken, be- 
hold! there was the junco’s nest of roots and grass, safely 
tucked away from the sight of any observer, and com- 
pletely protected from the rain by the sod. 

Wonderful to me seemed the instinct and ingenuity— 
almost reasoning powers—of this pretty little sparrow. 

I recall one bright morning in May, 1893, while watch- 
ing a pair of my favorite songsters, the hermit thrush, 
adding the finishing touches to their nearly completed 
nest, on the side of a knoll bordering on the edge 
of a maple wood. The nest was placed under an over- 
hanging rock, making a shelter for the bird, as she should 
sit patiently day after day on her five blue beauties, and 
for her nestlings, as their parents should labor for food 
to appease their growing appetites. As I stood there 
I saw a small bird fly to the knoll beside this nest and 
remain there. On creeping cautiously nearer, I saw a 
small warbler on a nest, not 3ft. from the thrush’s nest. 
Here were near neighbors indeed! I must learn which 
warbler it was, so cautiously working my way to the 
back side of the knoll, I slowly and carefully placed my 
hat over her, so closely did she sit, and getting her 
into my hands she proved to be the Nashville warbler. 
Was it chance or sociability that caused these birds to 
nest so near each other? The nest contained five spotted 


eggs. 

While driving along a country road in the spring of 
1894, I saw a flicker’s head emerge from a cavity in a 
telephone pole that she was excavating for a nest. The 
pair completed their laborious task, and reared a brood 
of young, beside the noisy thoroughfare, undisturbed 
except by the annoyance of = for a photo, which 
I took of the female peering out of the nest, in wonder- 
ment at the to her strange and unheard-of performance. 
Lhad heard of some of the other woodpeckers excavating 
in the cedar telegraph poles, but have read of no in- 
stance of the flicker doing so. 

I might also mention a nest of that pest, the English 
sparrow, that was recorded before (ci., Swain, Maine 

portsman, June, ’97, p. 6). A nest of this sparrow 
containing two eggs was found in a car of flour that 
had come directly through from the West. The birds 
had’ entered the car through a knot-hole, and built the 
nest and to my surprise yp a were following the 
nest, as the birds presence in car attracted my at- 
tention to the ‘nest built up over the door. This well 
illustrates this sparrow’s persistence. 

I well recall the only instance I know of cowbirds 
attempting to build a nest of their own. 

One spring, large flocks of these birds were seen 
perched on the limbs of the apple trees, sunning them- 
sélves, and later, as they had paired off and scattered, I 
Se a en ee a cee es 
the ae of an Demo the 
started off, leaving a place large enough to build a nest. 
I watched them day after day with: me i 





the riest was leted; but: whi they were just 
“trying their hand” at building ‘ant intend. to 
rear their own or that I them foo closély 
and frightened them away, I am to say, as 


yellow-throat, hung from the fork of a small bush be- 
side a stone wall, after the manner and resembling a 
nest of the vireo’s, 

The finding of the odd nest sites as well as the usual 
ones has brought me much pleasure, and constantly re- 
minds me that the Creator of these lovely creatures 
has scattered them about us to bring happiness and joy 


into our lives. J. Merton Swain. 
PorTLanD, April 8. ‘ 





Wild Pigeons. 


THE statement that this native American bird is extinct 
will seem almost incredible to residents of Dutchess 
county, N. Y., for within a few years it has certainly been 
seen in that vicinity, although not in vast: numbers as 
the old residents used to see it. Four years ago there 
was a remarkable flight of wild pigeons there, a flight 
like those of forty or fifty years ago. Hundreds were 
killed, and the event created no little interest. This 
was, however, a most unusual occurrence, in that sectioti 
of the country for these latter days. In the flight of four 
years ago, there were thousands of the birds, and it 
hardly seems possible that they could since have become 
extinct. Nevertheless, how have they disappeared or 
where they have gone seems a mystery. There are living 
hundreds of persons who remember when vast flights of 
wild pigeons could be seen almost any day in November. 

All about Poughkeepsie, for instance, in old times, 
pigeons were killed by thousands, and many men now 
living there have made up parties to hunt the birds. 

A pigeon roost, was a place where confusion worse 
confounded reigned supreme. Toward evening, when the 
foraging army returned to its nightly resting place, the 
uproar and tumult caused by the rustling of tens of 
thousands of wings was deafening and bewildering. The 
place was not without its dangers; for branches of trees 
were torn from their trunks by the weight of the birds 
and crashed to the earth, breaking other branches in their 
fall and startling thousands of ready wings to fluttering, 
until the sound was as a roaring of a mighty wind 
through the tree tops. In such mishaps, which were 


‘constantly occurring over a wide expanse of country, 


numberless birds were killed or wounded and fell to the 
ground, 

The birds would not forsake the roost, so long as 
food could be obtained within a half-day’s journey. In 
the nesting season, when the male birds attended with the 
most assiduous care upon his mate, these dauntless 
husbands have been known to fly 200 miles in search of 
food, and their return was the signal for an outburst of 
the most clamorous joy on the part of those who re- 
mained. 

Always about a pigeon roost were many birds, usually 
males, who evidently believed that they also serve who 
only “stand and wait.” Those birds were to the pigeon 
roost as the drones are to the hives, and reaped some 
other pigeon’s sowing. These birds were evidently de- 
spised by the workers, for when the demand for food 
became too aggressive they were set upon by a mob 
of pigeons and remorselessly lynched. The usefulness 
of these idlers ‘has never been discovered, and as the 
family relations of pigeon life were known to exist, it 
is surmised that they were the dudes of pigeon civiliza- 
tion, 

In many localities around Poughkeepsie these wil«d 
pigeons in their annual flight southward, seem to have 
had certain woods, where they almost always stopped to 
rest, yet it is not known that the samé Birds ever re- 
turned. The steady column swiftly deployed‘into these 
woods, until every tree was weighted down with its living 
load. Within an hour or two after nightfall the birds 
became quiet, and the sighs of the winds were the only 
sounds, save the gentle coo of some sleepless birds, whose 
rest was disturbed by the encroachments of others. Late 
at night, when the tired birds were supposed to be deep 
in slumber, men came from all directions with wagons 
piled high with coops. They were armed with long poles 
and sticks, and carried torches. The light’s glare seems 
to paralyze the birds, for those in the vicinity of the 
lights remained inactive, while the men beat those on the 
lower branches into insensibility with their poles. The 
dead and wounded birds were gathered up and stuffed 
into coops until they would hold no more. In the day- 
time, both in the vicinity of the roosts and over the 
country generally, the birds were caught in nets, and 
countless thousands were destroyed in this manner. The 
nets were stretched over oblong frames of wood about 
6it. wide and 20 to 3oft. long. A favorite place for set- 
ting the nets was in'an open wood, where the nets were 
placed at an angle of 45 degrees and held in position by 
light props at each end. A string tied to each prop ex- 
tended to a screen of cornstalks or brush, under whict 
a man lays concealed. Grain was scattered plentifully 
under the net and a few stool pigeons were tied there. 
If a flight of pigeons came near, the foolish stool pigeons 
fluttered to the length of their restraining cords and 
attracted the attention of the passing birds. The pigeons 
—usually hundreds in a single flight—drove on with in- 
credible speed, but whirled and came flying back lower 
and lower each time, and when they saw the alluring 
grain, plumped down to the ground and walked under 
the net, when the props were jerked out, the net fell 
upon the birds, whose struggles availed them not. Then 
they were either carried to market or taken home and 
usually placed in the corncrib, where they dashed them- 
selves in a frenzy of fear against the sides of the build- 
ing. The worst injured were immediately slaughtered 
and the rest were left until they were wanted, when the 
farmer entered the crib and beat down with sticks what 
he wanted for his dinner. The nature of these birds was 
wild, and no matter how long they were kept in confine- 
ment, not one of them ever lost its tameless spirit, or 
ceased to struggle with desperate energy to escape 
when the crib was entered by anyone. - 

Sometimes, especially in wet weather, the birds flew 
so low that they could be killed with sticks and stones, 
and any man or boy who could load a gun and fire it 
was sure to bring down one or more at each discharge. 
Sometimes a 1 cannon was loaded to the muzzle 
with slugs and missiles, and when a flight appeared in 
range it was discharged, and the ground was blue with 
the little soldiers who dragged their maimed bodies 
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into high grass or any place of concealment and flut- 
tered up to the very wheels of the instrument that had 
caused their death. James Fenimore Cooper, in his 
book, “The Pioneers,” gives a most interesting and 
graphic account of a slaughter of wild pigeons in which 
a small cannon was used. gam 

That these birds should have disappeared from this 
section of the country is hard enough to realize, but 
that it should become so nearly extinct in the United 
States passes comprehension, since it was common. to 
a vast section of the country. Audubon, the great or- 
nithologist, observed a flight .of pigeons in Kentucky 
that extended as far aS the eye could see, and was more 
than five hours passing. He attempted to compute 
the number of individual birds in the flight, and ‘esti- 
mated that there were more than 500,000,000, Further 
than that he estimated that there could not have been 
less than that number in the smaller and detached flocks, 
which weré passing to the North in great numbers early 
in the day, flying very swiftly and unusually high. 

These first flights appeared to be the vanguard of thr 
immense army, patrolling the blue field of heaven, un- 
heralded, yet possessing the dignity and confidence of 
overwhelming numbers. He observed with wonder that 
the number of flocks visible early in the day imcreased 
and multiplied until the earth was canopied with the 
feathered hhoats, and that when the main body of the 
rank and file had passed there were yet detached regi 
ments to cover the rear of the fleeing army. The strag- 
glers continued to pass until darkness rendered them 
invisible, 

This wonderful flight is well authenticated, not alone 
by Audubon, which would have been sufficient, but by 
many persons who were living in the territory over which 
the birds flew. 

The disappearing of the pigeon reminds us that only 
a few years ago flocks of what is known as tame doves 
could be seen around this'place daily. The court house 
roof was a great roosting place for these birds, which 
also have nearly disappeared, but few being seen in 
that vicinity. A. V. MEERSCH. 

{Mr. Meersch further advises us that at the time of this 
last flight of pigeons in Dutchess Co., which he says 
took place in 1895, great numbers of the birds were killed 
and sold for food ail over the country. Many of those 
who were engaged in the destruction came from the 
towns of Kingston and Amenia. Cannot some of the 
readers of Forest anp STREAM give us further informa- 
tion as to this matter? It is certainly worth recording.] 


Laxewoop, O., April 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
This morning, about 8 o’clock, I saw a flock of fifty or 
seventy-five birds flying in a northeasterly direction, 
and if it had been twenty years ago I should have called 
them passenger pigeons beyond a doubt; but now 
that these birds have been pronounced extinct by high 
authorities, I hardly dare venture an opinion or believe 
my own eyes. 

Nevertheless, this flock was moving along in true 
pigeon style, and I would advise sportsmen to look sharp 
about the Alleghany and Adirondack mountains, as they 
were headed that way, and are probably there at this 


writing. A. Hatt. 
Instinct. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

To prove that the lower animals reason I shall make 
use of the facts that scientific investigation has disclosed. 

Science t¢aches that in the brain of the vertebrates, 
man included, the seat of mind is situated in the “su- 
preme hemispherical ganglia.” The invertebrates do 
not possess these higher nerve centers. They have no 
centers of intelligence and will, like the higher animals. 
All the intelligence they exhibit is located in the sen- 
sary ganglia. A study of insects, however, will prove 
to any one that they possess an intelligence akin to 
reason. The bee and the ant are” noted examples that 
prove something more than blind instinct. The fact is 
science cannot draw the line where mind commences in 
animal life. In the evolution of mind there are grades 
from the lower to the higher life. Man’s mind is su- 
perior because it is ministered to by superior organs. 

What is a superior organ? I will illustrate. In the 
nose of man there are the inferior turbinated bones. 
They are scroll-shaped, which increases the surface ex- 
posed. These bones are covered by the mucous mem- 
brane through which the olfactory nerves are distributed. 
Because the surface is large, man possesses the sense 
of smell in a high degree. These bones in the dog are 
separated into plates or leaves, which greatly increases 
the surface to which the nerves of smell are distributed. 
Thus the dog’s sense of smell is superior to man’s be- 
‘cause he possesses superior organs. The brain follows 
the same natural law. In the lower animals the primary 
convolutions may be traced. The Hottentot brain is far 
below the brain of the European. In the latter the ar- 
rangement of the convolutions is remarkably complex. 
A large surface is thus exposed to the network of 
nerves that minister to reflection, giving to man the 
power to reason beyond any other animal, just as the 
dog’s sense of smell is increased by the increased net- 
work of nerves that minister to the sense of smell. 

Is it not a logical conclusion that the lower animals 

mn reason when we are told by science that they possess 
the necessary organs? It is one of nature’s laws that a 
useless organ soon disappears. Why do these persist? 
The answer is plain: Because they are used and are 
absolutely necessary to the existence of the lower ani- 
mals. Without the power to reason animal life would 
be blotted from the face of the earth, as nature is consti- 
tuted to-day. Man’s reason is occupied with the sur- 
roundings of his daily life. The same is true of the 
lower animals. 

Man considers first the three necessaries of life— 
food, shelter and clothing. After that comes the luxuries. 
The lower animals consider food and shelter and how 
to maintain an existence... The advent of man was a 
serious danger to most animal life. The animals under 
changed conditions were forced into new channels of 
thought. Some, like the rat. reasoned it out by forcing 
man to provide food and shelter, Some were domesti- 
cated... Others were exterminated. Those that: exist 
in a wild state to-day find their surroundings continu- 


ally changing, and the bitter struggle for existence turns - 


~ 
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their thoughts into new channels. Reason must wor 
out their fate. « If they adapt themselves to’ changed con- 
ditions and maintatin an existence, it is evidence of a 
power to reason, which can only’ be denied ‘by assertion. 

Mr. Wade's argument contains all the earmarks of ‘the 
argument advanced by opponents of reason in the lower 
anmnals. Iwill put it ima nutshell. : 

“The acts of ahimals which seem to indicate réason 
are null and void because of other acts which seem ‘to 
indicate a lack of reason.” 

Lhis boils it down’and reduces their argument to a 
plain statement. They measure ‘animal intelligence’ by 
some act which seems to indicate a lack of ‘reason, be- 
cause man can’ compass’ ‘the ‘act, while they’ coolly 
ignore millions of atte°that indicate’ reason in the lower 
animals as .well as in” man. ‘Again, if these “blind 
leaders of the blind” will apply their logic to man they 
will find themselves obliged to deny reason to* man- 
kind. 

Take the dog trained to protect the child’s perambula- 
tor, which Mr; Wade asserts attacked another child ‘be- 
cause there was a limit’ to a dog’s intelligence, as much 
as to say that man would not fall into such an error. 

What can Mr. Wade say about the unnumbered errors 
which are so common and are usually caused by trained 
human beings who fail to comprehend orders? Would 
he limit the intelligence of mankind because of these: in- 
dividual errors of judgment? 

Mr. Wade cites that old fake of pushing the burning 
brands together to show , that, animals de not com- 
prehend. sucha sitiple’ problem.’ Mi! Wade forgets 
that fire is not necessary to the existence of the lower 
animals, : 

I challenge him to name anything that is absolutely 

necessary to maintain the existence of the lower animals 
which they do not comprehend. When whale oil- and 
the tallow candle made darkness visible man did not 
comprehend the electric light. He had the electric spark, 
why didn’t he push the brands together and enjoy a new 
light? Simply because it was not necessary at that time. 
Man’s necessity evolved the electric light. He pushed 
the brands together when he was educated to it: A log- 
ical mind will judge the lower animals by the same rule, 
and grant them the power to reason upon the things 
that are necessary to their existence. 
Mr. Wade’s remarks about adoption are wholly illoz- 
ical. Adoption is a common thing in human life. 
Strange children are adopted and tenderly cared for, and 
sometimes it seems impossible to reconcile the act with 
a power to reason. Surely if human beings adopt strange 
offspring animals cannot be deprived of reason for doing 
practically the same thing. 

The cow that was satisfied with the hide of her calf 
always bobs up serenely in the controversy. I wonder 
if it ever occurred to those who advance this argument 
that the cow comprehended the meaning of death, and 
accepted the situation just as poor human beings are 
forced to do? My experience when a farmer proved 
to me that animals comprehend death. It. frequently 
happened in cold weather that lambs dropped in the 
night would get chilled. Such were removed to the 
house, but usually died. The mother would be placed 
in a pen by herself and one of a pair of twins would be 
placed with her for adoption. At first I had no end 
of trouble with these sheep. It was almost impossible 
to get a sheep to adopt a lamb. A farmer, old at the 
business, told me to let the mother have the dead lamb 
for a short time. As he expressed it, ‘The mother :is 
saving her milk for her lamb, which she thinks is alive 
and hungry. When satisfied that it is dead she will adopt 
another.” 

I found the theory all right in practice, and had but 
little trouble afterward. 

I applied the theory to my cows, with the same result. 
During my fourteen years of hermit life I have run 
across many incidents that prove that wild animals 
comprehend the meaning of death. Two years ago I 
found the nest of a “wild” domestic cat in an old stone 
wall. There were three live kittens and one dead one. 
I left the dead kitten as an experiment. Whenever I 
had found a nest before this, a visit a few hours later 
would find the nest deserted, the kittens removed to 
some secret spot. When I again visited the nest in 
question it was deserted save for the dead kitten. If 
that cat had no conception of death she would have 
placed the dead kitten beyond my reach, and for the 
same reason that caused her to remove the live kittens. 

Mr. Wade and his ilk do not call on science to verify 
their claims. We know-how gladly they would do so 
if science was on their side. They claim that the lower 
animals cannot reason because they do not reason in all 
things, but forget to apply their logic to mankind. 

What can be said of the millions of human beings 
who use alcoholic drink to excess, knowing that the 
penalty is death or dementia? 

If any large number of animals should act in such an 
unreasonable manner Mr. Wade and his friends would 
blazon it to the world, as sure proof that animals lacked 
reason. In my study of animal life I find that the lower 
animals stick closer to the lines of reason in adapting 
themselves to their surroundings than does mankind. 

I will put the reason of the sturdy red squirrel that lays 
up food for a cold winter against the reason of the 
spendthrift who, having spent a fortune, goes to the 
hospital to die-with a loathsome disease. Who would 
not score one for the squirrel? HERMIT. . 


: Edible (?) Puff Ball. 


I REMEMBER that some time ago the Forest anp SrREAM 
showed its readers, some fine illustrations of the mush- 
room, and this led:me to make inquiry, together. with 
what I saw. I am extremely fond of the genuine mush- 
room, and ‘had thotght it was the only edible variety of 
the fungi. But one/afternoon I. went out of town to 
woodcock. On my way I came acfoss several gentlemen 
and ladies, who are artists in the copying house of this 
city, and found t gathering the fungus that.in decay is 
called» the “puffsball,” which: ‘all. country . residents. are 
familiar with.’ It sometimes grows as big as a’man's first. 
is round, almost. white-skinned, and pure white inside 
while fresh, and when thoroughly. decayed. and dry be- 
comes purple im color, and sends. forth volumes of purple 
smoke when bursted. ; , 

Well, this party shad about a peck. or more’ of. these 


. 


fungi. “What!” said I, “you are fot going to eat these?” 
“Certainly w: ne\af emg who began talk- 
ing of the diffs , and d he ought to 
know what he was about, as he seemed to be up to date in 
the matter of botany as_it regards the mushroom and its 
METRY als then “Fanide with Qvend wre 

An hey ate’them. “Talking’ with several ‘who partook 
of the fungus, they said it.was.entirely. safe when fresh 
and white, but should not be eaten when it began to turn 
its color.‘ They: are: sliced, then soaked:an hour or two 
in — water and: fried.in butter. 1B. 

. ‘the Forest AND SrREaM-or some of its readers give 


us any points of enlightenment on the edibleness of: the 
“*puff-ball’?) 5 . E. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
American Game Parks. 


The “Forest and Stream’s’” Fifth Annual Report on Game 
_in Preserves. 


(Concluded from page 287.) 
Charles F. Dietrich’s Game Park. 


Ma, Caries F. Dittricu’s park at Milbrook, Dutchess 
county, N. Y., has an area of 3,000 acres, Of this about 
2,400 acres are fenced with a oft. woven wire fence oi 

. Page manufacture. 

Mr. Dietrich has at present one hundied white-ta!l 
deer, as well as smaller game. When his game enclos- 
ure was much smaller than at present he tried the ex- 
periment of stocking with German roe.deer. .They did 
not thrive, however, in the thirty-acre enclosure. They 
could stand it for a, year or two, but in the end all died. 
The roe is essentially a forest deer and cannot bear con- 
finement in small, open parks. Some friends .of Mr. 
Dietrich. who tried.to rear them in Germany under simi- 
lar conditions said the deer always died, and that their 
bodies were generally found close to the restraining 
fences. 

Mr. Dietrich has imported German hares on three or 
four occasions, and at present he has several hundred of 
these animals, which have been acclimated and are do- 


ing mat 

e has put out 500 quail for the coming season, and 
released the same number last year. English pheasants 
are raised each year at the park, and a certain number are 
released previous to the shooting season. 

Two years ago this journal mentioned Mr. Dietrich’s 
experimental stocking with prairie chickens. nfortu- 
nately the plan was not a success, as all the birds have 
died or disappeared. The ruffed grouse put out about 
the same time are doing very well, and have increased 
in number. 

The attempt to introduce English partridges was not 
successful, as the birds are tender and do not seem able 
to stand our climate. Mr. Dietrich will, however, try 
another importation in the near future. The German 
partridge, “feldhuhn,” which closely resembles its Eng- 
lish cousin, and which is certainly more robust, seems to 
be thriving; Mr. Dietrich fourid a covey of these birds 
which had bred in the park late last fall. Es 

There are some small natural lakes in a hilly portion’ of 
the park, which contain fish. Several streams crossing 
the meadows and also some artificial ponds have been 
stocked with trout. 

Mr. Dietrich has imported from time to time a consid- 
erable variety of European song birds. The nightingales 
which he released died. Finches of various’ kinds did 
well. Finches are almost as hardy as English sparrows 
and are well able to take care of themselves. He has 
made several experiments with skylarks. Last spring 
fifty or sixty were released: They were seen all during 
the summer, but when fall came they migrated; south. 
Birds put out previous seasons have ‘not returned. ‘Mr. 
Dietrich is particularly anxious to introduce this en- 
chanting songster and will try another importation, His 
birds are procured from Germany, but are idéntical with 
the English skylark. } 


Ozonia Park, 


Ozonia Park has been somewhat enlarged and now 
contains 2,000 acres of densely wooded mowntain land, 
including Lake Ozonia. It is situated ‘seven miles from 
St. Regis Falls Station, on the New York & Ottawa 
Railroad. Adjoining it are 6,000 acres of forest which I 
control. -but do not include in the park, being partly 
lumbered. 

The park is kept for friends and for-the guests of my 
summer hotel, Fernwood Hall. The lake has been 
stocked with salmon and brown trout, and landlocked 
salmon, but the principal fish are black bass. Deér have 
been unusually plentiful during the past year. 

_Every year makes me more determined to preserve the 
virgin forest and the beauty of nature, as I see more 
proofs of its great value to the worn and weary from 
the cities. Freperic M. HEATH. 


Brandreth Park. 


“We have no new information regarding our pre- 
serve. We have protected it carefully for the last twenty- 
five years and now estimate the numbér of our deer at 
1,000. These figures are considered by many to be far 
short of the actual number, however. 

“We have not imported any exotic species, and so far 
as our experience goes those who have done so have 
little but trouble and expense with thém. 

“The preserve includes some 30,000 acres and thir- 
teeh lakes and ponds, the largest being four miles long. 

se ate becoming fewer each year, owing, we think, 
to the increase in the number of foxes.” 


ame Frank. A. Cutting writes: . 
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“The deer that are now killed’ in the fall are néarly 
all bucks. Reeve 


“Quite a number of bear ate on my. preserve, but none 


have been killed lately 
New England Game Conditions. 
In reply to your letter, would say that I have no pre- 
serve. We live in summer at Mount Washington, Berk- 
shire county, Mass, The innkeepers on the Harlem road 
carry their boarders up our hills and promise them game. 
The woods and streams have. been fairly drained of 
game. I suppose it is useless to hope that any place so 
near New York should be able to preserve any game, but 
I wish the law had been enforced to keep something to 
propagate. We are now without grouse or trout, where- 
as, years ago the hills and streams were full of both. 
James MACNAUGHTAN, 


Colorado Game. 


. Mr. D. C. Beaman, of Denver, Colo., who has been 
gathering evidence regarding the effect of the winter 
upon the game, sends us the following reports from corre- 
spondents, and his own conclusions. as to the game 
éituation : 

Warden Wilcox, of Steamboat Springs, says that so 
far as he knows there has been no actual loss of elk in 
the Steamboat Sptings country ; that several bands are in 
that region in 3 to 5ft. of snow, and getting thin, but in 
no immediate danger if not disturbed and compelled to go 
up into the deeper snow. Deer do not winter there; 

W. L. Pattison, who resides in Pot Hole Valley, Rio 
Blanco county, ten miles above the forks of the White 
River, says that near his place the elk are not just now so 
plenty as in former years at. this time; that about 200 
are on the low ridges in sight of his house, and about 
seventy-five are wintering in the valley with his horses; 


we 





that there is little snow on the south slopes, although it . 


is 5ft. deep in the valley of the White River, that there 
has been little cold weather. Most of his horses are still 
getting along without hay. That last fall there were 
more elk in that region than for many years past; bulls 
in bands of twenty or thirty, and cows and calves in 
bands of 100 or more; that the forest fires probably had 
something to do with their presence then’ so low down. 
They are mostly wintering this year on Motapos Creek 
and other tributaries of the Yampa north of Pot Hole. 
Their condition cannot now be ascertained, but he does 
not anticipate any considerable loss, as the conditions 
there are not likely to be different from those on the 
White River. 

Ed. Kennan, on Wallace Creek, in Mesa county, :welve 
miles from Debeque and in the winterdeer range, says 
that the later storms drove the deer down into the val- 
leys, but they are looking well. Some of them are feeding 
at his haystacks. 

Summarizing these reports with: such*information ob- 
tained frcm others and personal observation in a portion 
of the region referred to, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the loss of large game from the storms alone will 
not be great, as the storms interfered with the market 
and head-hunter about as much as with the game, but 
that the depth of snow and the night crusting which is 
now occurring will give the lions, wolves and other beasts 
which prey on the game such an advantage that the loss 
will be larger than that of any recent year, and if the 
market and hide-hunters, who, like the other wild beasts, 
take advantage of the helpless condition of the game, re- 
gardless of the law, unless vigorously. enforced, are not 
closely watched, the aggregate loss will be greatly in- 
creased. 

This condition calls urgently for more paid: wardens 
— the periods when meat, hides and horns are de- 
sirable. 

Taking the whole game situation in, there seemed to be 
no reason why the deer season should not be lengthened 
a little at each end, and a short open season made on elk 
and mountain sheep. This would accommodate residents 
at both ends of the line—summer and winter -range—and 
also the money-spending, law-abiding hunter and tourist, 
and in connection with a strict limit on the number which 
one person may kill in a season no harm can result. 





When the game question was before the Senate. ob- 
jections were made to the open season on elk and sheep, 
and as to sheep the objections prevailed: These open 


seasons have been pretty a demanded by the peo- . 


ple all over the State. The characteristics»of the deer, 
elk and mountain sheep are not like those of the ox, but 
of the domestic sheep. One male is equal to the service 
of fifty or more females, and males are now more nu- 
merous than necessary ‘for Pore purposes, and. a 
short season on male elk and sheep would not lessen the 
increase. In fact, the killing off of the old ones (which, 
on account of their larger horns, will be the ones most 
sought for) will be of advantage by allowing the younger 
and more vigorous ones a chance to assist in propaga- 
tion. 

Another reason given for an oper season on these ani- 
mals is that so long as there is no open season whatcver. 
the law-abiding hunter has no special interest~in their 
protection as they are forbidden fruit to him; whilc the 
lawless hunter is not restrained by the law. But if there 
was a short open season the former would have ar. in- 
terest in protection that he might have some chance in 
that season, and he would thereby*have an interest in 
seeing that the head ard hide hunterkept the law. 

It was asserted in the Senate discussion that antelope 


had been annihilated. This is a mistake. Ten or more | 


years ago when the market-hunter was in full play, a 
great many were killed, but during the last ten years they 
have increased, and there are now thousands of them east 
of here, as well as in Routt county. There is: little 
doubt as to considerable natural increase of «elk dnd 
en oe 
sth ¢ al kill | ! 
“h teenier at the fraternity of Elks in the made 
Staring, T ant nol a member of tie Elks, bet I have 
o ing. tam nota : hi 
never Sard of a member of that’ fraternity refusing 
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" eggs of the 


shoot ‘at a wild one because of his association with the 

The lengthening Of an open season is. not objectionable 
with a proper limit as to number, in face i is better for 
the game than a short season, and no limit on numiber. 
The former game law had no limit on big game killing 
and its constitutionality having been questioned, hampered 
its enforcement atid weakened it as a protective meas~ 
uré, and some new legislation was absolutely necessary, 
With this there should be good hunting in Colorado the 
coming (ie without detriment to the game. supply. 

Senate bill 148, by Senator Smith, of Leadville, was the 
only bill pending in the Legislature which met these con- 
ditions, and its passage was absolutely necessary to save 
the big game from serious diminution before next, sea- 
son, As originally drawn, it required licenses for iunt- 
ing, for guides and taxidermists, which would have pro- 
duced sufficient revenue to more than. meet the expenses 
of its administration, and as these three classes embrace 
about all who reap any benefit from the game, there seems 
no good reason why they should not contribute the fund 
required. But the Senate thought otherwise, and struck 
these provisions out. 

When the 90 per cent. of the people who do not hunt 
realize that they are paying the expense of. protecting 
the game: for the; benefit of the 10. per cent. who do, they 
will probably favor these license features, as other States 
are doing. When these license features were eliminated 
the bill passed both Houses without other material 
changes, almost unanimously, and if not vetoed, will go 
into effect May: 3, unless the Governor signs it sooner, in 
which case it will go into effect as soon as signed. There 
are still some revenue producing features left in it. 

Captain Myrick, on the Grand River, four miles above 
Debeque, says the snow has been light in the valleys and 
only about 1ft. on the lower mesas. 

Captain Myrick is one of the forest rangers, and has 
been within two months over a great deal of the winter 
range of the deer on the Grand River and its tributaries, 
and is of the opinion that the deer are as numerous and 
in as good order. as at_any time within four years past. 

M. E. Laswell, of Plateau Creek, Mesa county, agrees 
with Mr. Kennan and Captain Myrick. 

James H. Templeton, who resides in Routt couniy, on 
the Yampa River, above the mouth of the Little Snake 
and Lily Park, near where the conflict between the game 
wardens and the Indians occurred in 1897, says that the 
loss of deer and antelope will not be-much more than 
usual, the wind having kept the south slopes of the hills 
mostly bare of snow; that some will be destroyed by 
coyotes on account. of the crusted snow on«which the 
coyotes can run, but the game cannot. The elk do not 
winter in that region. 8 

Incidentally, he says that the Indians were injthat sec- 
tion again last fall and killed great numbers_of*déer, gen- 
erally taking hides only and not the meat. That they kept 


away from the settlements mostly and were im parties of | 


eight or ten, probably for self-protection. fo 

A. S. Bennet, the game photographer at Craigs Routt 
county, says that the deer, elk and antelope, although 
having to contend with 3ft. or more of snow, are, from 
all accounts, and to all appearances, in good condition. 

A. G. Wallihan, the game photographer, formerly of 
Lay, Colorado, but, now residing at Wells, Wyoming, 
writes that thousands of elk are wintering well near 
Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, where the snow has been very 
light. He has lived in Colorado and in or near the win 
ter range of elk for many years, and is of the opinion that 
neither cold nor snow is harmful to the elk, unless taken 
advantage of by the market and head-hunter, as is likely 
to be the case. : 

This emphasizes the utility of the hunting license with 
a coupon to be attached to every specimen. If this sys- 
tem were generally adopted, every head without a coupon 
would be contraband and subject to seizure, and the mar- 
ket-hunter’s occupation would be gone. Wherever it is 
in use it has the emphatic indorsement of the game com- 
missioners as the most effective means of protection ever 
devised. ¢ 





Mountain grouse are snow birds from choice, and in 
winter always seek the higher regions and the heavy 
sprtice timber where the snow is deep, and depend en- 
tirely on the foliage for food, and there is no reason to 
suppose any loss among them. Judge McDougal, of Gun- 
nison, says the sage chicken have not suftered at all. 

Within the last five or six years the Bob White quail 
which were planted along the front of the range between 
Denver and Fort Collins have increased rapidly. Reports 
pretty well atithenticated indicate considerable loss among 
them this winter, but the actual extent cannot be ascer- 
tained until the snow goes off, as some of those killed 
may be covered by the later snows. It was mainly on 
this account that no open season was made on quail in 
the.new game law. 

In the Grand Junction region, up the Gunnison River 
as far as White Water and up the Grand to Debeque, the 
California or Arizona quail have become very numerous, 
and the recent storms did not touch that country suffi- 
ciently to do them harm. 

Five years ago a fund was raised by the farmers. and 
others near Grand Junction, and these quail were im- 
ported, and now they have become so numerous-that they 
destroy the gardens and materially injure the grain in 
many. places. It was generally agreed that they should 
not be killed for five years, which time expires this. fall, 
and now the farmers want the privilege of killing. some 
of them, both on account of their enormous increase and 
destructive nature, and that they may reap some. benefit 
from their expenditure. It was at their suggestion that 
an open season on them was put in the new law, and yet 
a well-meant but probably mistaken assertion in the Sen- 
ate struck it out in opposition to the wishes. of the people 
most concerned, as I understood them. 


Hunters are continually on the track of alligators and 


' turtle, and it seems ‘to us that if the Legislature do not 


put some restriction upon them, Florida is doomed to lose 
two of her very interesting and attractive features; The 
4 ead turtle on our seashore are nearly 
all taken ont of their —_ in the summer, while = = 
or, in our ponds and lagoons, is meeting with rapi 
Srtiectlen Call a halt, ere t Indian River Ad- 
vocate, Titusville, Fla., April 14. gsod aved I 


Capt. Lafe’s Swivel-Breech Rifle. 


In 1870-71, when Fayette S. Giles and the writer were 
mapping out territory for the Blooming Grove Park, in 
Pike county, Pa., we domiciled with Moses- C. West- 
brook while the club house was being buiit. and a 
very pleasant summer we spent. When fall came and 
hunting was in order, we put down the hounds on the 
tracks of the big deer which ran among the Knoles; and 
Genso C. Scott, David Dudley Field, Isaac McLellan, 
Jacob Pentz, the Westbrook brothers, Ira Chrisman, Ed. 
Quick and the rest of the local and invited hunters would 
take their allotted stands on the runways between the 
numerous lakes and creeks, and wait for the deer to pass. 
The other day I happened to see some mention made in 
ForEST AND STREAM of Uncle Ira’s double hunting rifle, 
and wrote to Capt. Lafayette Westbrook, for particulars. 
In reply I was gratified to receive the following lines, 
which you may be pleased to print: 

StroupsBurG, Pa., March 24.—Chas. Hallock, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Dear Sir: I need hardly say that I was 
agreeably surprised to receive a letter from you, and to 
hear you are in the land of the living. My-brother, Moses, 
whom you boarded with, is still living at Blooming Grove 
at the old place, in very comfortable circumstances. John 
C., the oldest brother, is still in Milford, holding the 
same office of prothonatory which he has held for thirty- 
three years. Not another man in the State has held that 
office anywhere near that length of time. He is now 
seventy-eight years old; Moses is seventy-two, and I am 
seventy-four.. I was quite a politician while living in 
Pike; was in the Pennsylvania islature six years, and 
was the means of getting the charter for the Blooming 
Grove Association, and a liberal one it is. 

Uncle Ira Chrisman has been dead quite a number of 
years. He died at Milford. In regard to the old double- 
barrel rifle that Ira hunted with when you weré at Bloom- 
ing Grove, that was my gun, given to me by my father, 
Solomon Westbrook. It was made by Nicolas Hawk, of 
Chestnut Hill, Monroe county, Pa., some time about 1830; 
was then flint lock. After having it some time he got it 
percussioned ; he gave it to me about 1840. I killed over 
100 deer with it and two bears. It was beautifully finished, 
mounted with pure silver, curled maple stock, barrels on 
top of each other, and worked by:a spring by pulling on 
the guard. It was the first double-barrel swivel breech 
rifle in that section of the country. Last fall I gave it to 
one of Moses’ boys, to keep in the family, 

Uncle Ira Chrismann thought a good deal of “old 
swivel,” as he called it. He killed quite a good many 
deer with it. The original cost, I think, was $75. That 
was a big price in those early days. The postmaster at 
Blooming Grove is John Kleinhaus. The one who was 
postmaster when you were there was Henry Kleinhaus. 
He-is dead; they were half-brothers; Jacob Kleinhaus, the 
father, had his second wife. He was a tanner. I would 
like to meet you at Blooming Grove. I go up every sum- 
mer with my wife. I was married October, 1876, and am 
connected with the East Stroudsburg Bank, as director 
and vice-president. L. WESTBROOK. 

About the time referred to, in 1871, I. was the possessor 
of a Perry self-capping rifle, which I had owned and 
carried since 1856. It is described by text and cut in one 
of Frank Forester’s books. It was even more ingenious 
than the swivel’ breach. for, although it was not a “two- 
shoot gun,” it was vastly more convenient in cold weather, 
when fingers would become so stiff as.to be unable to set 
a cap on the nipple. By a leverage on the trigger-guard, a 
heel section of the barrel some 3in. in length was thrown 
up so as to receive a ball cartridge, and by the same 
action the nipple received a percussion cap from a brass 
tube which ran through the stock lengthwise. When 
swung back into line with the barrel, the charge was ready 
to shoot, and the rifle could be loaded and fired several 
times in a minute. The tube held thirty-seven caps. I 
sold-this rifle in 1872 to Bob Crawford, the Hudson Bay 
Company’s agent at Red Rock, Lake Superior. 

CHARLES HALuock. 





Circumventing the Gobblers. 


Writinc from Hamilton, N. C., Mr. S. W. Everitt 
tells of unsuccessful days in turkey hunting, with better 
luck in the end: I started out across the same old field 
for home where we had flushed them before. I had not 
gone far before Loie struck a trail of them again. Away 
she went, and was gone for several minutes. I stood lis- 
tening for her bark, but no sound came back. Soon I saw 
her coming; she had given it up or ran over it. I turned 
to the tight and put her out again, but she could find 
no scent of them that way. I had not gone over 200yds. 
when I looked to my right, and there about 1ooyds away 
in the tall grass, was a gobbler picking along content- 
edly. I dropped on my knees and my. dog was comiuz 
toward me. She saw me go down and knew something 
was wrong, so she came to me at once. I slipped a cord 
around her neck, and half crouching I ran. 200 or 300yds., 
making a half circle, so as to get ahead of him. I got. in 
an old fallen tree-top and fixed myself and waited his 
coming. I thought he was making for the cornfield on 
the opposite side of the swamp, where I had flushed them 
on Saturday. This was about 1:30 in the afternoon. I 
waited patiently for about fifteen minutes. I got impa- 
tient and took out my call and began to call, I ealled 
a few times, but no response came. I waited about fif- 
teen minutes more, calling occasionally. After a while 
I raised up and scanned the old field, but no sign of a 
turkey was in sight. I concluded he had seen or heard 
me when I ran down there and had gone. I got up and 
got’ my traps together and started for home. I thought 
I would go back the way I had seen the one feeding 
and see if I could see it or find out; fromthe dog 
which way ‘it went, I had not gone over tooyds before 
I spied one feeding along leisurely, not over soyds’ from 
where I left him and about 100yds, away. I dropped on 
my knees again and decided that this time I would: stalk 
it. .I touched my dog and made her creep low, and I 
crawled along, putting my gun. ahead of me. I crawled 
about soyds., and raising up s! saw: it feeding about 
60 yds. away.’ I selected a tree a Ahalf- way it 
and ctawled to this. About the eget to the tree 
T noticed the little bitch get nervous, begin to peep 
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to the left. I listened, and could hear a turkey walking 
through the weeds and grass; .I gradually rose on 
my knees, and there, not over 75ft. away, stood a gobbler 
with its keen eyes glistening, trying to make me ont. 
The right hand clutched the gun as it-lay across my knees, 
and in a twinkling of an eye the hammer was cocked and 
gun went to shoulder. By the time it got there he had 
made me out and had sprang to run, but the second step 
he made old Betsy spoke out and he dropped dead. At 
the report of the gun the rest of his companions took 
fright and started to fly away. One came too close-- 
about 3oyds. away. I gave it the other barrel and it 
dropped to the earth. slipped the cord on Loie and 
she had a picnic after it, for it was not quite dead. She 
chased it around in the grass for a few seconds and came 
on it where it had fallen. I threw them across my shoul- 
der and started to.my wagon. Thus ended an exciting 
and careful piece of strategy, and I had the satisfaction 
of a nice double. At 4 o’clock I was at home, where a 
loving and smiling wife met.me with a cheerful kiss. It 
was a day long to be remembered. 
S. W., Everitt. 


Hunting Knives. 


Sourn Hanover, Mass., March 2.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I am interested in the recent notes in ForEsT 
AND STREAM regarding hunting knives, for experience 
taught me years ago the value of a good knife and the 
dificulty of getting one which could be depended on to 
cut. 

My hunting trips have extended in point of time from 
’69 to within a few years off and on, and in place from 
New Brunswick to California. They began with a two- 
seasons’ trip when a youngster in company with trappers 
in Nebraska and Dakota, and ended with a trip among 
the “billies” on Santa Catalina. 

While I have seen a few times when a cleaver a 
quarter as heavy as my rifle, or a machete as long as 
my arm would have been handy, I have seen a great 
many times when a keen blade 5 or 6in. long was exactly 
what I needed. My only. encounter which had to be 
settled with a knife was with a half-wild hog, and it is not 
often one has to do this. 

But when your game is down and has to be bled, skinned 
and dressed, and when innumerable things have to be 
done, for which you want a knife which will cut keeniy 
and stay sharp with decent usage, then the difference be- 
tween a cheap dollar knife and one skillfully made be- 
comes apparent, 

Tradition.tells us that the sword of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, in its master’s hand, cut through the iron handle of 


hee ee 


PHILBROOK, 


a mace at-one blow. And the sword of Saladin divided 
into two parts at one blow a silken handkerchief tosse-1 
into the air. 

I have only had iwenty years’ experience in tempering 
steel, so I may be pardoned for being a little incredulous 
about the knife which cuts open a esa can of veans, 
and then is in shape to dress carefully the dect which 
has given up its life to afford me one of tne keenest 
pleasures savage man enjoys. 

It is a fact that few hunters know the lux iry of a good 
knife. What I have evolved for a knife from my ex- 
perience as a hunter and steel worker is singularly like 
what Mr. Hough suggests as the ideal in size and shape, if 
I catch his meaning. N. W. PxHtvsroox. 





PuILapeLpHiA.—Editor Forcst and Stream: I inclose 
a photograph of what I consider the best hunting knife 
made, and as there has been a good deal of discussion on 
this subject I thought it would be of interest to other 
Forest AND STREAM readers. The length of the whole 
knife is 8%in. with a blade of 43¢in. long. 

At the back the blade is nearly 3-16in. in thickness and 
is 13-16in. in width. 

The “knife has an ebony handle, carved and checked, 
which gives a splendid hold. It is a beautiful piece of 
workmanship and as strong as any knife made. You can 
open cans or anything with it. 

You can get them a little larger than the above, but you 
don’t want it, as this size will answer every purpose. 

These knives are used by nearly all the guides in North- 
ern Maine and that is where I first saw them. 

R. D. B., Jr. 





A few opinions of my own in regard to a hunting 
knife were published in a recent Forest AND STREAM. 
Since then one of my friends, a poet, and myself have met 
in executive session and devised a knife model. My 
friend the poet is Ernest McGaffey, author of the tasty 
book “Poems of Rod and Gun,” published by Scribners’ 
some years ago; author of another volume of poems, 
and of a great many good things in prose and poetry 
which have been published in the best of our periodicals. 
Mr. McGaffey is a lawyer, and likewise a newspaper 
writer. These things he does for pleasure, but he con- 
siders the real business of life, just as I do, the follow- 
ing of the sports of the rod and gun. We usually call 
Mr. McGaffey Ernie out here in Chicago, which’ shows 
how used to association with genius we are, and also 
what a good fellow Ernie is. 

Well, anyhow, Ernie McGaffey and I foregathered at 
my lodge the other evening and we devised a knife. 
We laid upon the table in front of us all my hunting 
knives, a dozen or so from the Hudson Bay knife down. 
We threw out all the bad points of these, and tried to 
keep all the good points, and the result was something 
which in our mind was a very beautiful and perfect 
creation. With proper sense of our worth, we named 
the model! aiter ourselves, but in deference to the fact 
that there have been other hunters besides ourselves 
and before ourselves, we called the knife after one of the 
early and distinguished American hunters. I don’t mind 
telling something of the points which seemed desirable to 
us in a hunting knife, rs : Peace 


FOREST AND. STREAM.~ 


In the first place we thought that the blade should be 
extended clear back through the handle, all in one 
piece.of steel, so that if a hunter should break his -knife 
he could take off the handle, wrap one end of it in rags 
and still cut with it a little. 

We thought that the blade should be short. In ‘our 
model the blade is only gin. long. It has no table or 
offset in front of the handle, but runs clean back to the 
handle with full’ cutting edge. It has no ridge along 
the beckbons, bot ie ‘beveled: tttgigit to. the 
It has no foolish‘ joint, but is cunningly turned up with 
a good skinning curve. The blade is deep enough to be 
strong, and runs up to an inch in depth at about the 
place where the curve begins on the point. The top 
of the blade swings up in a pty curve to the top of 
the handle, which again swells in the middle, and then 
drops gently down at the butt, being curved on the 
under surface also. This gives a solid, substantial and 
not ungraceful handle, which offers a very good hold 
to the hand. The handle is about sin. long if I re- 
member correctly, and it is made of two plates of bone, 
corrugated and slightly swelled in the middle, so that 
the knife will wedge in the sheath. ‘To make the knife 
handsome and. strong, the sides of the handle are 
strengthened by plates of brass, as in the Hudson Bay 
knife. We also kept the Hudson Bay idea of the two 
big brass-headed rivets through the handle, which finish 
and strengthen the knife. Of course there is no guard 
to the knife. We improved the handle of the Hudson 





RODGERS. KEPHART. 


Bay knife by boring a hole through the end of the 
handle, through which a thong can be passed, fastening 
it to the scabbard if so desired, or giving the advantage 
which a wrist loop sometimes offers with a knife. Mr. 
McGaffey and I hardly know whether te pride ourselves 
most upon the blade or the handle of our knife, but 
we think both are good, though altogether the opposite 
of the conventional idea in hunting knives: We ex- 
pect to get a strong, well-balanced knife; with a good 
handful of heavy handle... We expect that the hang of 
the knife will be such that one can do the most deli- 
cate of skinning with it, and that the steel will be such 
that it will both take and hold an edge, not too soft and 
not too hard. The usefulness of a hunting knife de- 
pends very much on the judicious temper in the steel. 


The Kephart Kaife. 


Dr. W. L. Lake, of Fulton, N. Y., writes to-day on this 
very question of a hunting knife, and he mentions a 
knife which I presume has been designed by that in- 
vestigative and thoughtful spgrtsman, Mr. Horace Kep- 
hart, of St. Louis. I have never seen one of Mr. Kep- 
hart’s knives, but I will warrant.it is a good one. I 
think I shall get one of these to add to my battery, and 
should the model which my friend the poet and I have 
designed ever come to manufacture, I shall see to it 
that Mr. Kephart gets one of the first editions. 

This I want to do, so that Mr. Kephart will feel bad 
about his knife when he sees how much more brass and 
things there are on our knife. -While I write somewhat 
in ignorance, I will venture the assertion that Mr. Kep- 
hart has bored no hole through the handle of his knife. 


This argument I will take up further, when the poetic . 


carver above mentioned gets further along. Meantime 
I must append Dr. Lake’s comment, which is as below: 
“A blade sin. long, no guard, and the sheath extends 
half-way up the handle. This the makers call the Kephart 
knife. It is my idea of a good ‘meat’ knife round 


. camp (to borrow your adjective anent dogs). Just a, 


plain business knife. made of steel, that will take an edge 

ae . too. tame ones is poronas and myan brent 

off like a clip point, found on anaes ie pat- 
Hovea. 


tern,” 





Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have been interested and diverted by the matter which 


has recently sppeeced in Forest awp STREAM con- 
cerning the best hunting knife. It reminds me a little of 


‘ what you used to publish concerning the best rifle for 


general use. Men'seemed to want one which should be 
equally deadly on grizzly and chipmunks—which 
should be capable of boring a moose through from end 
to end and yet should not send its ball so far but they 
could have target practice on the lawn. 

The aged hunter..who contemplates buying a knife 
naturally asks himself what the knife is to be used for. 
He does not purchase a machete for the purpose of 
sharpening his lead pencil, nor a penknife to cut his 
way through the jungles of Cuba. The men who talk 
about a hunting knife wish to secure—I assume—an 
implement to be. used on the big game which they may 
kill. With this knife they .wish to cut the animal’s 





THE HARDWARE STORE KNIFE, 


throat, to disembowel it and to remove its hide. For 
such purposes the best knife is what we used to call a ® 
butcher knife, and this is a butcher’s knife; that is the 
knife used by the man whose trade it is to cut the’ 
throats and remove the hides of animals day after day, 
year in and year out. : 

This knife, of which I send on outline, has a light 
blade, with a decided curve in it, which permits a long 
stroke during the whole of which it cuts. Straight knives 
admit of only a short stroke, which must be often re- 
peated, and this adds greatly to the labor of skinning. 

If a knife is purchased such as I have indicated an si- 
fort should be made to get a good blade in it. Very 
likely the salesman may be willing to try it on a stone 
for you so that you may be sure of what you are buying. 
When you have a good one take care of it. 

These knives come in various sizes. My preference 
is for one with a blade about 4%4in. long and a handle 
4in. If I had a good one that I expected to use much 
I should wrap the handle, which is likely to be a little 
light, with a string of wet rawhide or with heavy 
twine. This gives a better hand-hold and prevents slip- 
ping, which you do not care to have happen if your 
knife has a keen edge.’ P. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Progress in Minesota. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 22.—Just too late for use in last 
week’s Forest AND STREAM, I received a letter from Mr. 
S. F. Fullerton, late game warden of Minnesota, bear- 
ing upon points in the game law which has been enacted 
in that State this spring. It is gratifying to note that 
Mr. Fullerton’s interest in protective matters does not 
terminate with the expiration of his term of office, and 
especially satisfactory to note that steady progress in. 
protective matters still continues in this representative 
State: 

No doubt the greatest step forward in the Minnesota 
law is the stopping of spring shooting, as legislation of 
that sort has always been unpopular in many of the © 
western States; and indeed impossible of enactment in 
the majority of them. Michigan-is shaky on spring shoot- 
ing, and Wisconsin has always been wabbly, but they 
may both take courage from the re-enforcement offered 
by the strong body of Minnesota protectionists. 

Of equal importance with this measure, perhaps of 
greater importance, were it capable of equally easy e- 
forcement, is the stopping of the sale of prairie chickens, 
grouse and quail. is is indeed progress, and its re- 
sult will be seen directly, although this measure will throw 
arduous duties upon the executive officers, since Minne- 
sota is a vast country and possessed of many wily 
dealers. ' ‘ 

Not so certain is the wisdom of the license fee matter. 
although this is a measure agreed upon at the interstate 
warden’s meeting last year. The license idea is still in 
an experimental stage in the opinion of very many, al- 
though the deer license is a thing which has no doubt 
come to stay, and Minnesota simply follows the prece- 
dent of Wisconsin and Michigan in attempting to set a 
partial limit upon the ever-increasing tide of non-resi- 
dent deer hunting traffic. If the idea of a non-resident 
license be distasteful to non-residents, and apparently un- 
fair, it is to be said upon the other side that it has many 
arguments in its favor. The men of Minnesota have 
looked about them, as have the men of Wisconsin and 
Michi and discovered that there are more hunters 
than there are deer, and as the stock of deer does not 
increase, while the —_ of on is + Seapeeny und 
largely augmented, result has seem vious, that 
in a hort time the ~~ of deer will be altogether 

. gone. We have in the Middle West but these three States 
which hold pine forests where the white tail deer is 
found. Upon the other hand, we have more than a dozen 
States, containing of hunters, all of whom 
turn toward these three States for the enjoyment of their - 
sport. Viewed from the standpoint of the resident of 
any one of these States, it seems a fair enough proposi- 
tion to ask a non-resident deer hunter to pay a reasonable 
price for the royal. sport of hunting the deer. Without 


; sone or question there must be restriction of some sort. 


u a law which is so good and so much to his own 

iking. He writes as follows: 

i ished more for the protec- - 
ing the session of the pres- 


the sale of prairie chickens, 
pintailed grouse and quail, and stopped their shipment 









either within or without the limits of the State, 


and that 
with the ruffed grouse completes the list of the princi 


principal 


game birds we have here, and = phy in: ay estiene- | 


tion, toward their protection tha 
appropriated another $25,000 for the policing of the State 
with that many additional .wardens. As you are already 
aware, the stopping the sale of game has always been a 

of mine, and I wish to thank Forest AND STREAM, 
and I know every game protector in Minnesota wishes to 
do likewise, for the splendid assistance rendered, and for 
the consistent course that has always’ been pursued in 
regard to the very foundation of gdine’ protection. ‘ In 
my eaten cy this we ma yh good — shooting, 
s e ouse and quail shooti or Minnesota in 
toe We have also allowed the law to stand in 
regard to black bass and brook trout, which will preserve 
these two species of fish in the same manner similar laws 
will preserve our game. 

“‘We have also added another chapter to our game laws, 
which, in my estimation, is a twin brother to the above, 
and that is, we have stopped spring shooting, which will 
insure a good’ supply of native ducks for the sportsmen 
and the Demers boy in Minnesota. ‘\¢ have fought 

¢ vicious measures for the past three s*:sions of our 
Legislature; and had a bitter fight again this ve. but we 
carried the day, and the whole matter is now before 
Governor Lind, who I am satisfied, will sign the bii:. 


“We have some Senators in Minnesota and some re:'"e- ° 


sentatives whose names shall be inscribed on the hearis 
of every game. protector in the State, and for the matter 
of that, on the hearts of every game protector in the 
United States. They have worked consistently and 
earnestly to bring this about. The chairman of our game 
and fish committee in the Senate, the Hon. J. H. Ryder, 
although not professing to be as old a sportsmnan as some 
of the others, has done’ splendid work, as has also the 
Hon. Joe Wood, chairman in the House, but the real 
leaders in this movement have been the Hon. A. F. Ferris 
in the House, and the Hon. J. D. Jones in the Senate. 
Of course they. were backed up by a number of others 
who have taken an interest in this matter, but to Senator 
Jones belongs the credit when he was Speaker in the 
House two years ago, of leaving the chair and: making 
a speech on the floor of the House in favor of stopping 
the sale of ruffed grouse. That was the entering wedge, 
and the good results from that amendment helped us in 
the this session. 

“Of course we had the usual number of fights and a lot 
of crazy amendments introduced. We had an amend- 
ment offered to allow gill netting in all the inland waters 
of Minnesota; another allowing pound nets and the use 
of seines in Lake Pepin, but we fought them all down, 
and have now got a game law that I have no hesitation 
in saying is the best that can be produced in any State in 
the Union, and if the sportsmen and the men who take 
an interest in game and fish. protection will stand nobly 
by the commission and the different game wardens ap- 
pointed by them to look after the protection of our game 
and fish, we will all reap the benefit therefrom, in being 
able to go out and catch a. good string .of fish and secure 


a good bag of birds at any time in the open season for 


same. g iris 

“We also passeda license law, an-account of which I 
presume you read in the papers before this. The non- 
resident now coming to Minnesota to hunt deer will be 
compelled to. pay a license fee of $25, and the resident a 
nominal fee of 25 cents. The original bill called for a 
license fee of all shooters, but such determined. opposi- 
tion developed in regard to the matter, we had to be 
content with a ‘half-loaf’ rather than have no bread at 
all. We also changed the date of shooting deer from 
Oct. 25 to Nov. 1, but left twenty days, the same as be- 
fore. No deer can be sold the first five days.of the sea- 
son, which we consider is a step in the right direction.” 

Couldn’t Skin the Cow. 

I was speaking a moment ago of Mr. Kemeys, the 
sculptor, who lives at Bryn Mawr, and I am reminded 
by him of the story which appeared some time ago in 
Forest AND STREAM, of two hungry Cheyenne Indians, 
who knocked down a buffalo and thought they had meat, 
only to see it get up again and run away. Mr. Kemeys 
is himself an old-timer, and killed buffalo on the range 
thirty years ago. He tells me that one time he shot down 
a fine cow, as he thought, quite dead. e pulled the 
carcass into shape for ane, and started in to make 
the incision down the hind leg, be 
of the hoof. As the point of the knife touched this sensitive 
nerve center, the cow all at once changed her mind about 
dying. With a snort and a bound she sprang to her feet, 
nearly knocking the breath out of the hunter, and then 
running like a deer, she disappeared rapidly from view 
and actually escaped, apparently as good as new! 


A Lost Carrier Pigeon, 
On the-chance of its being useful to some one who has 


carrier Pigeons, I may print the note from Mr. T. I. 
Phelps, of Greenville, Mich., who writes me: “I have 


in my possession here a carrier pigeon which flew in at 
my opera house window about two weeks ago. The 
bird has a number on ‘its leg, ‘Miles, 5506.’ Owner may 
have same by paying charges.” . 


Jack Snipe. 


The jacksnipe are in over all this section of the coun- 
try now, and shooting is merrily going on. The usual 
Kankakee points are yielding their quota, and the prairie 
sloughs west and northwest of this city are showi 
some returns. Water Valley, Ind., is overrun wi 
shooters from Chicago. y poet-sportsman friend, 
Ernest Metoney aoe Canaan Di ahs 
mightier that gun, yesterday went to to 
meet the spring run of snipe. I have no doubt he will 
have good for the weather has been just about right 
and conditions ate as as they can be for this erratic 
and undependable bi E. Hoven. 

480 Caxton Burtprxc, Chicago, Ill. ; 





girining at the inner side» 
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Currituck; N. C., April 19—The ducking season, 
which closed. March 31, has been one of the best we have 
had-for many years. The natives who shoot for the mar- 
kets have sold far many thousands more. than last, sea- 
son, or the season before, while the club members from 


the North have had excellent shooting also. Canvas- . 


backs have been specially plentiful, and one of the mem- 
bets of the Narrows Island Club bagged eighty-eight in 
one day,. besides many other: ducks, This is the, largest 
bag of canvasbacks I have known of being shot at Curri- 
tuck in fifteen years;  - 

Our shooting seems certainly improving under our 
present laws, and our last Representative, the Hon. S. M. 
Beasley, has made still another improvement, viz., no 
shooter is allowed to leave the landing place until sun- 
rise. He has made the open season Nov. 10, cutting oft 
ten days. This, I think, is a mistake, as the ducks will 
eat the greater portion of the best food during this ten 
days and go on further south. I would much rather see 
the time taken off the spring end of it. In fact, I think 
all spring shooting should be-stopped altogether. I had 
a letter to-day from one of New York’s best-known 
sportsmen, who spent ten days with me last spring shoot- 
ing yellow-legs and other bay birds. He writes: “I 
shall shoot no more in the spring. My experience last 
spring proved it to be dead wrong. The birds were all 
mated, and many of them filled with eggs. I hope to 
see spring shooting abolished.” 

Yellow-legs and all kinds of plover are much less plen- 
tiful than usual at this time in April. No large bags 
have been made, thirty-five by my own gun being the 
largest. English snipe’ have also been exceedingly 
scarce; in fact, they have almost ceased to come this way 
on their northern flight. We have a much larger. filght 
in September. I noticed the first flight of curlew to- 
day, but, strange to say, they were going south. 

The fishermen who fish for large-mouth black bass 
have been catching an abundance of very large German 
one and no one knows where they come from. 

e catch of sturgeon so far has been exceedingly 
light, and ‘caviar is very high in consequence. 

Shad have not been nearly so plenty as last season, 
but striped bass are unusually abundant. 

= More Anon. 





Bloody Brook. 


I READ in your paper of the 8th Mr. Brown’s rather 
slighting reference to the massacre at South Deerfield, 
Mass., with a feeling of sorrow amounting almost to in- 
dignation, and I thought a few words on the subject 
would be worth at least the writing. There were no 
women nor children who fell that day, but the very 
choicest of the young men—over seventy in number—of 
the towns of Hadley and Hatfield. I am Hatfield born 
and bred, and I. write. the story as I heard it from the 
lips of the descendants of the same families, possibly of 
some of the men who were slain. 

Hadley and Hatfield, then under the one name .vi 
Hadley, were settled first; then the settlers passed on ‘up 
the river, some twelve miles to Deerfield, with the prom- 
ise that if they were troubled by the Indians they should 
receive assistance from Hadley. One day in early fall 
word came to Hadley that the common enemy: had ap- 
peared about Deerfield, and eighty of the young men, 
under strict orders not to break ranks until: past all ‘dan- 
ger of attack, were sent to the aid of the settlers there. 
On reaching Deerfield they found no signs of the enemy, 
so started homeward. Arriving at what is now South 
Deerfield, then an unbroken forest, they found. the vines 
of the wild grape so.loaded with ripe clusters that they 
could not resist the. temptation to stop and eat their 
fill, so most of them stacked their muskets and climbed 
into the trees with that intent, and while so occupied and 
wholly defenseless were attacked by the Indians, who 
had been following them, and over seventy of their num- 
ber were killed. So freely ran their blood that day that 
the waters of the little brook on whose banks they were 
ran red with their blood. Hence its name of “Bloody 
Brook” to this day. A little monument with the names 
of the slain now marks the spot. 

I think in all the annals of Indian massacre with which 
our land abounds there are none more pitiful than the 
tidings the few survivors of that day, must have borne to 
the little. hamlets: down the river. I think it was the 
Iroquois tribes of Canada that the settlers were then 
fighting. Possibly I feel different about these things, for 
that I number among. my ancestors on the maternal 
side one who fell in the fight in the Rhode Island swamp 
when King Philip’s power was broken. 

Pine TREE. 


Tennessee Wild Turkeys. 


Biepsor County, Tenn.—I see nothing in Forest AND 
SrreaM from this section of the country in regard to 
game. While the country is not noted for good hunting 
yet there is quite-a lot of game here, especially of wild 
turkeys. Part of Bledsoe county is on the Cumberland 
Mountains. I spent last fall and winter hunting here, and 
had -good sport. I killed somewhére between seventy- 
five and eighty turkeys and seven deer, to say nothing of 
pheasants, which are quite plentiful. The oldest moun- 
taineers tell me that fifty years ago there were vast herds 
of deer; and lots of black bear. were to be found inthe 
great gulches of the mountains. But Bledsoe county has 
never a game law, and hunters from a distance have 
made this a resort so often that the game has been. com- 
paratively all destroyed. 

This part of the mountains is quite interesting on ac- 
count of its imposing scenery and many beautiful little 
streams, the most noted of which. is Cain Creek. This 
is right in the heart of the mountain; and on the banks I 


» made my camp arid enjoyed one of the happiest hunts I 


had experienced in a | time. The first morning after 
I reached Cain Creek and built my camp I had the good 
fortune to bag as fine a buck as ever sportsman killed. 
The ground was till white with frost although the sun 


began to fall it. I saw far down a glade the antlers 
of a buck ing and glistening in the sunshine. He was 
_ coming i on me. so I waited until he came 


—-_ 





within close range, then gave a low sudden bah. . 
The old fellow paused for a moment, but in that moment I 


sent a soft-nose bullet whizzing through his neck, and his 
race on earth was done forever. J. W. Drane. 


Eastern Massachusetts. 


Danvers, Mass., April 16—Yesterday was the last day 
of the shooting season, closed on black duck. TI think 
about the usual flight was in. I heard of a snipe being 
seen yesterday. 

There has been an unusual big catch of muskrats up on 
Ipswich River, one man trapping and shooting thirty- 
five in one day. few wood and black duck have been. 
shot on these meadows. Most of the spring birds are 
here. Frogs came out of their holes on the 14th. I do 
not hear of a quail, but they will commence to whistle in 
about a month, and I will let you know how they tune up. 

Joun W Bassirt. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


Trouting Near Home. 


TEN miles northwest of the “City of Elms,” as the crow 
flies, and in the county of New Haven, lies as grand a 
section of country for the propagation of American game 
birds as the sun ever shone upon. Green, rolling fields, 
foliaged hills, enchanting valleys; dark, heavily wooded 
ravines, and seared, precipitous, semi-mountain sides 
greet the eye. In places placid pools and lakes, most 
of them artificial, glisten in the sunlight, mirror the 
rugged hillsides and reflect the fleecy clouds dreamiiy 
drifting athwart the summer skies. 

Ages ago, when nature first fashioned these hills, she 
left huge, basin-like depressions in places on their tops. 
Then vegetation started, and generations of snow and 
rain washed waste and loose vegetable matter into these 
depressions. For centuries this matter decayed and set- 
tled, until those huge, natural sponges called marshes 
were formed. These absorbed and held the moisture of 
the snows of winter and rains of summer. Then springs 
burst from the ground, Through fissures in the rocks, 
and winding their way over uneven surfaces, tiny, infant 
streams commenced to trickle. These gradually inter- 
mingled until small brooks were formed, which, as they 
increased in volume, tinkled on their way like tiny silvezy 
bells. Gaining strength with each new reinforcement, 
their bell-like voices blended in a deeper babble; then, 
plunging from the hillsides, these larger streams inter- 
mingled until one grand trout brook was formed. To- 
day this brook flows through the woods and valleys, tum- 
bles with rush and roar down gloomy ravines, where the 
sunlight scarcely penetrates, brawls over boulders in 
foaming cascades, lingers to smile at the heavens in 
flower-strewn meadows, laves emerald banks where gol- 
den cowslips bloom, and finally plunges into West River, 
which empties into the Sound. 

Part of the section of country through which this 
stream flows is the town of Bethany, a place of 700 in- 
habitants. This population is widely scattered, for it is 
strictly an agricultural district. Here are the Wood- 
bridge Hills, famous for their delightful scenery. The 
stream flows through the valley partly formed by these 
hills on the west, and the West Rock Range on the east. 
I know a story connected with this stream, and the spirit 
moves me to tell it to ForEst AND STREAM. 

One beautiful May morning two men, armed with rods 
and lines, might have been seen crossing the fields and 
heading for the West Rock Range from the Hamden 
side. They were both tall and long of leg. One, how- 
ever, traveled easier than the other, because he was more 
used to that kind of exercise. He who had had the least 
practice was a well-known New Haven druggist. The 
other person was myself. 

H: stopped under a blossom-laden apple tree, tipped 
his straw hat to the back of his head and said: ‘Whew! 
This is new work for me.” He mopped his heated brow. 
sniffed a good draught of the blossom-scented air, and 
continued: ‘How far is that brook, did you say?” 

“Three miles, at least, from here.” 

“And we'll have to climb that range?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Humph! How long will it take to get there?” 

“Forever, if we stay here.” j 

H. mopped his heated brow again, and we started o 
our way. The climb to the top of the range was ener- 
vating, even for me. My druggist friend is not a strong 
man, and he was ready to lie down when we reached the 
top of the range. As I felt somewhat that way myseli, 
we rested awhile, then descended the western side. 

Our way now led through emerald fields, where dew- 
drops sparkled on grass blade, violet and buttercup. The 
sweet songs of bluebirds, robins and wrens filled the 
scented air, and the morning sun kissed the newly 
foliaged hills with a tender touch. A soft breeze breathed 
out of the southwest, and toyed with the snowy appie 
blossoms, bringing sweet incense on its wings. 

About 8 o’clock we reached the banks of the brook. 
Here we found large gangs of men building a huge dam 
across the valley at that point. This was for the purpose 
of forming a large ‘artificial lake for the New Haven 
Water Co. 

H. was my invited guest, and I advised that he begin 
fishing 1ooyds. or so ahead of me. I helped him rig his 
line, and when I was. ready to fish he was out of sight 
down the brook. I feared that the commotion of the 
men building the dam might have scared any stray fish 
from that vicinity, but decided to start in near them and © 
trust to luck. A beautiful cascade, about 8ft. in height; 

. fell over a-small ledge, and was shattered into a mass 
of creamy foam on the rocks below. It then rushed-into 
a deep, dark pool, and a likely looking spot was this 
for trout. It was here I first wet my fine but fish as 
faithfully as I would I could get no strike. Pulling the 
tops of my hip boots up as far as they would come, I 








commenced to work my way cautiously down stream. 
Many likely looking spots were patiently tried before suc- 
. eess crowned my efforts. Finally a 


spot was reached 
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where the banks grew steep and compressed the water 
into a narrow channel. At the further end of this chan- 
nel the water poured into a swirling pool. Beyond the 
pool the stream was a succession of rippling rapids. 
Failure to secure a nibble made me careless. I had 
come to think there were no trout in the brook. There- 
fore it was an agreeable surprise, as my bait swished over 
the miniature fall, to catch a glimpse of golden lightning 
as it flashed in the dark water of the pool. Then there 
was the unmistakable song of the reel. I let him have 
the bait a short while, then struck. He proved to be a 


nice little fellow of %4lb. Two others were induced to - 


come to creel here, and each one was a trifle smaller 
than the first. 

The ripple yielded four, but three were under the limit, 
so I returned them to the water. 

For the next 400yds. the stream was a succession of 
swift rapids and quiet pools. The banks were lined with 
a heavy growth of pine, chestnut, oak and hickory trees, 
and the sunlight fell 
the pools and ripples in golden patches. I had fished this 
stretch for perhaps half its length; then I came to where 
the stream swept in a long, shallow rapid to the right 
and tumbled into a deep hole under the roots of a num- 
ber of large trees. “Ah!” thought I, “here, surely, is a 
spot where the big ones live; now, if H. hasn’t caught 
them all, I’m in for sport.” 

I fished this place very cautiously for a full half hour, 
then began to lose heart. It seemed that there surely 
must be fish there. In fact, it was the most trouty-look- 
ing spot on the brook. Time after time I allowed my 
line to drift down with the current and fall into its dark 
waters, but all to no purpose. Finally I gave up, and 
was about to start on down stream, when I detected light- 
ning-like gleams flashing through the waters of the pool. 
Upon closer examination I was surprised to observe 
eight or ten large trout dashing through the water in all 
directions, and either a muskrat or mink among them. 

The water was about Oft. deep in its deepest part, and 
I could see quite plainly, but hardly plain enough to dis- 
tinguish whether the animal was a mink or muskrar. 
Whatever it was, it was quite deep in the water. I saw 
it make three or four dashes among the trout, but the 
fish seemed not to be much frightened. If they had been 
frightened it would have been an easy matter for them to 
have dashed either up or down the stream. Finally the 
animal disappeared under the roots of the trees. I tried 
to poke him out with the rod, but without success. ! 
have always been puzzled as to whether the animal was 
really after the trout. If so, did the fish know they could 
easily avoid him, and were they having some fun with 
him? Who can tell? 

Continuing down the stream, I met with varying suc- 
cess. The trout bit well, but ran small; too small, in fact. 
I took none over 4JIb. in weight, and threw many back 
that were under size. I took enough to add spice to my 
outing, and really cared more for the bright spring. sun- 
shine, the sweet, blossom-scented air, the happy songs of 
the birds, and the ever-shifting shadows of the woods 
than I did for the fish. Had I to dispense with either, I 
would say: ‘Take the trout and‘leave me the rest.” 

From the time we began to fish I had seen nothing of 
H. I knew he was somewhere ahead of me, however, and 
about noon I came upon him; he was sitting on a log on 
the bank and appeared to be about worn out. “Hello!” 
said I. “What luck?” 

“Oh, I have a few. I would have caught more, I think, 
had I fished more carefully.” He had about as many 
as I, and none of them were larger. 

“Did you take any from the pool under those large 
trees?” 

“No; I fished it awhile, but didn’t get a nibble. 
were no fish there.” 

He was surprised when I told him of what I had seen. 
“T noticed nothing unusual about the pool at all,” said 
he. “I let mv line drift in a few times, then came on 
down stream.” 

We voted to have lunch and rest awhile. It was de 
licious out there in the free woods under the trees that 
bright spring day.- The soft breeze fanned our heated 
faces and toyed with some wild geraniums growing near. 
which bow and nod in a stately way. Butterflies flitted 
here and there and bees sped by on droning wing. A 
robin regaled us with a burst of melody and two grav 
squirrels frisked among a bed of golden cowslins near 
the edge of the brook. The brook rippled a mellow lul- 
laby, which was so conducive to sleep that we were 
overcome and did nap just a little. 

After an hour’s siesta we started off on the business of 
the day again.: A dark, heavily wooded ravine was be- 
fore us, and H. insisted on my fishing ahead of him; this 
I would not consent to. Trout streams are handy to mv 
door; I can fish them any day in the proper season. J] 
knew that H. enjoyed no such privilege, and I proposed 
that he should experience the pleasure of taking as many 
trout as possible. After persistent urging on my part he 
started in 1ooyds. ahead of me. 

A bend soon hid my companion from view and I fished 
cautiously along behind him. Great pines hid the sun 
and. few rays of light penetrated this fissure of the hills; 
it was damp and gloomy there. The stream rushed nois- 
ily along. its bass echoing along the ravine’s dark. sides. 
Now and then a black, white-laced swirl, or an inky. lim- 
nid pool yielded a trout. but owing to their small size 
few found the creel. I followed the stream through the 
ravine for neatiy an hour, and it was so damp and cold 
that I became thoroughlv chilled. A dozen times or more 
T decided to let the fishing go and hunt the sunshinc. 
Then some alluring pool or ripple would come in sighr 
and the temptation to fish it would prove irresistible. T 
finally reached the end. of the ravine, and found that 
here the brook widened out into a long, shallow ripple. 
which danced and sparkled in the sunlight as if happv to 
escape from the gloom and darkness of the ravine. The 
ripple-ended in a small mill-pond, where the water was 
still and deep. 

From the spot where the ripple entered the pond I took 
over a dozen trout. Not one of them, however, proved 
to be up to the limit, and all were returned. 
seemed to be the —e place of our day’s sport, for a 
dam spanned the broo 
sream was posted beyond dam. 

I found H. enjoying a sun bath. He had selected 2 
emerald grassy mound for a couch and round about we: 

inkled those diminutive forget-me-not-appearing 


There 


_ water at its foot without success. 


through the bright young foiiage on . 


This spot . 
just below, and I knew the} 


soms, which are amo the ont 3p spring flowers. Herc 
we emptied our creels, and the’ little apeckled: fellows 
showed to good advantage as they. side by side’ on 


la 
the bright, green grass. They were ail above the limit, ~ 


but not one would wei . . 

“Well, H.,” said I, “shall we fish on below the dam 
until we come to the signs, ot shall we quit now?” 

“To tell the truth; I’ve felt like quitting ever since we 
had our lunch. I dread the tramp across the mountains ; 
yet the sooner we make it the sooner it will be- over. 
He certainly looked tired. 

“Very well. But so long as the shortest way to the 
road is by the brook, I'll try a couple of spots below the 
dam. You can wait for me by the bridge.” 

The dam is of masonry, and a sawmill stands by its 
side. This dam is about 12ft. high, and I tried the rough 
A small pool just be- 

low yielded better results, for E took two trout there, and 
eath weighed about %4Ib. Then I joined H. at the bridge. 

It was nearly 3 o’clock when we stafted to cross the 
mountain. I never saw a moré tired man than was my 
_companion when we finished the four miles to my house. 
Supper and a six-mile drive home through the fresh, 
blossom-scented air of the spring evening, however, re- 
freshed him so much that, when I bade him good night 
. his gate, he declared his intention to try it again some 

ay. 

My string counted nineteen that day, and H. 
home fully as many. 

Hicuwoop, Conn. 


The Yellow-tail Season. 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND, April 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The fishing ‘season has opened at Santa Cata- 
lina, California ; that is the summer fishing, and the gamy 
yellow-tail is testing the rods and lines of Eastern anglers 
in Avalon Bay, and the members of the Tuna Club are 
getting their rods and tackle ready for. the fray, which 
begins when the first flying fish are seen. 

Santa Catalina is a delightful sort of a place, pic- 
turesque, romantic, a big mountain range, lifted out of the 
sea, with deep cafions and sheltered bays ; the ideal spot to 
while away a summer in; the shores are abrupt, great 
walls of rock rising one, two or four hundred feet or more 
directly from the sea. And it is along these shores. that 
your boatman rows you when after the gamy yellow- 
tail that lurks along the kelp beds, singly and in schools. 
It is difficult to persuade yourself that you are eighteen 
miles out to sea, so calm is it, so glass-like the water, and 
I never can quite convince myself that I am not being 
rowed around Grenadier Island on the St. Lawrence by 
Bill Massay, my old oarsman, instead of Jim Gardner 
or Mexican Joe, of the yellow-tail belt. The north coast 
of Catalina, which is twenty-two miles long and sixty 
miles around, is the favorite fishing ground, abounding as 
it does in quiet bas and still waters, clear as crystal ‘and 
deep—deep as the tinfathomed caves of song. 

The yellow-tail has no Eastern (Northern) prototype, 
though he recalls the bluefish, and is a cousin of the little 
pilot fish of sharks. -Some call- him the white salmon, 
and he is the salmon of southern California. They are 
really very far removed, being Seriola dorsalis of the 
books. He averages 17lbs., but attains possibly too. The 
largest fish I have seen weighed 62™%lbs; but one was 
caught at the island last year which, when cleaned and 
headless, weighed 8olbs., and this I assumed must-have 
been very near a 1oolb. fish, as the head of such a fish is 
enormous. The yellow-tail is a beautiful creature, with 
eyes soft, liquid and beautiful as a woman’s. Then its 
colors are radiant as spring flowers; the median line, tail 
and fins a golden yellow, the upper surface in the water a 
rich green, the central surface a blaze of silver. But as it 
comes in on the gaff it becomes a veritable hummingbird ; 
its back blazing with colors, an iridescent turquoise now, 
labradorite blue prevailing. 

It comes first in March in great schools, then divides 
up into pairs and small groups, and is a sociable fellow, 
often crowding the boat and reveling in the ripple at the 
stern post within arm’s reach, while the smelt bait is 
dragging 7oft. astern. Sometimes he will not bite, and no 
fish is cleverer in distinguishing a hook, certain old “sea 
lawyers” defying the skill of all comers... Again, when 
“chummed” they bite eagerly, and when the strike comes 
no one can mistake it.. Sometimes it is a gentle nip; 
sometimes he fondles the bait and rubs his nose against it, 
but more often takes it with a rush that makes the reel 
scream in agony and carries 50 or 100ft. of line away be- 
fore he can be stopped. The rods most in use are of short 
greenheart with slender tips, but stiff enough to lift a 
sulking 2olb. fish; the reel, a good multiplyer, such as the 
Vom Hofes and Conroy make, indeed their reels, while 
expensive, are the only ones which seem to stand the vio- 
lent work. The line advocated the Tuna Club is a 
15-strand, and while I have taken large fish on a smaller 
one, a line of this size is necessary to lift a fish which 
becomes entangled in the weeds or kelp. The reel should 
have a leather pad, in fact, is useless without. 

So equipped in either a rowboat or one of the many power 
launches of Avalon Bay, we move slowly away: all at 
once the water is seen to be covered with fins, and a 
yellow hue tints the surface, and Panche down into the 
biue depths they are seen to be filled with fish. There 

* were thousand: n 
mile further in, beneath high cliffs, the reel suddenly 
rings out its alarm—zee—zee—zeee—and away goes feet 
and yardsof line with a rush that warms the cockles of 
the angler’s heart. An old salmon fisher who knew Loch 
Nass said no salmon ever made a braver fight, and if the 
truth were known, salmon tackle would be a plaything 
for a yellow-tail; and -it. would be a and tiresome 
play before he could be landed. The fish m one splendid 
burst took 20oft. of line, then was sto to plunge down 
and sulk. Then he rose, coming, ast, to break away 


took 
Wi iram H. Avis. 











‘ sportsman or 


s of all sizes, but they would not bite. A © 


in in fine bursts of speed. Twenty minutes slipped . 
away before the silvery gleam of the ait be’ 


for the day, all of which were well won, ranging from 17 
to ; 


he yellow-tail is the all-round game fish of this region ; 
he comes in March and remains until 15, and some- 
times is here all winter, as in 1897. In April, May and 
June the white sea bass comes along, a fine gaitie fish, with 
a maximum weight of 80 or golbs. The record of -the 
Tuna Club, the writer has the honor to hold ‘with 
light rod, is solbs., though, perhaps, Mr. Beard has beaten 
this in former years. e club record for yellow-tail is 
solbs., held by Frank V. Rider, Esq., of New York, 
honorary secretary of the Tuna Club. In May and up 
to July 15 the leaping tuna runs, and probably no fish has 
created quite so much excitement as the noble creature 
whose home winter and summer is about’ this island. In 
June the black sea bass runs, and bites, and he runs into 
October. The largest rod catch is 327lbs., by Mr. Rider. 

It may be interesting to true sportsmen and those who 
are making war against unsportsmanlike ways, to know 
what has been done in California by one club. 
the writer first visited “Santa Catalina Island, rods were 
unknown, and for several years, yellow-tails and other 
fine game fish were hauled in on hand lines. One launch, 
as an example, with a load of “pot-hunters” with four 
hand fines out, would bring in a boat load of fish, which 
would be thrown on the beach or towed ‘out into the bay 
and fed to sea lions and sharks. The rod was introduced, 
and the idea was impressed upon fishermen that no 
entleman would fish with any but the 
lightest tackle that gave the fish the advantage and made 
it impossible for a man to take more than three an hour. 
The force of example of men of prominence had its effect, 
and to-day the Tuna Club, whose members have accom- 
plished this work, have the gratification to know that the 
finest fishing ground in America is fished in a legitimate 
manner. The president of the Tuna Club at the last an- 
nual meeting made the following statement, which will 
interest every lover of the rod: 

“It affords me much pleasure to report that as a result 
of the efforts and example of the Tuna Club and its 
members, unsportsmanlike methods have, to a ‘large ex- 
tent, been eliminated from these waters. When a few 
years ago one fisherman would, by trolling with two or 
three hand lines, bring in forty or fifty yellow-tails, sea 
bass, etc., magnificent fish, ranging from 15 to 5olbs., 
which were often towed out into the bay and thrown away, 
the same person wii! now, by using a light row, be satis- 
fied with six or eight, and gs each fish taken with the rod 
plays for twenty minutes or more, the sport is greatly 
increased. The professional boatmen have heartily co- 
operated in this work, and now use the lightest tuna, 
yellow-tail and rock bass rods, reels, lines, etc., and the 
reckless, wanton waste of game fish is rapidly becoming 
a thing of the past, a change so marked that the mem- 
bers of the Tuna Club deserve the warmest congratula- 
tions from lovers of true sport and humanitarians the 
world over.” 

To still further encourage this idea, the club this sea- 
son gives an open tournament, in which valuable prizes 
are given, from cups valued at $100 to rods of the finest 
description, twenty or thirty prizes in all, the only restric- 
tion being that all fish must be taken on lines not over 
21-strand and light rods. 

The following are some of the classes, the prizes not 
having been all decided on: 


Tournament Sea Angling, May | to Sept. 1. 


Class A—Leaping Tuna (70 to 200lbs.).—1. For ex- 
ceeding the club rod record of 183lbs.: Prize, gold medal. 2. 
For the largest tuna of the season other than the above: 
Prize, silver cup. 3. For second largest: Prize, rod and 
reel. This remains the property of the club, the name of 
the winner being engraved upon it, and will be contested 
for every season, 

Class B—Black Sea Bass (75 to 500lbs.).—1. For ex- 
ceeding the club rod record of 327lbs.: Prize, silver cup. 
2. For largest fish other than the above: Prize, rod and 
reel. 3. For second largest fish: Prize, reel. - 

Class C—White Sea Bass (20 to 6olbs.).—1. For ex- 
ceeding the club record of solbs.: Prize, silver medal. 
2. For largest fish other than the above: Prize, bass rod. 

Class D—Yellow-tail (15 to 6olbs.).—1. For exceeding 
the club rod record of solbs.: Prize, silver medal. 2. 
For largest single catch other than the above: Prize, 
gaff. For second largest fish: Prize, yellow-tail line. 

Class E—Rock Bass (3 to 12lbs.).—1. For the largest 
fish taken: Prize, bass rod. 2. For second largest fish: 
Prize, reel. (Rods 8 to 100z.) 

Class F—Bonito (8 to 13lbs.).—1. 
taken: Prize, rod. 2. 
reel. (Rods 8 to 100z.) 

Class G—Casting.—1. For the longest cast, tuna rod 
and bait (flying fish): Prize. 2. For the second 
longest cast: Prize, rod. 3. For the longest cast with 

ellow-tail bait (smelt not.to exceed 6in.): Prize. 4, 

‘or the second. longest cast: Prize, automatic.reel. 5. 
For longest cast, rock bass rods and bait (sardine), 10 
or 120z. rods: Prize, gold medal. 6. For the second 
longest cast: Prize. 

ss H—Professional Boatmen.—1. . For the best 
equipped small boat, with or without power, for tuna, yel- 
low-tail or black sea bass fishing; rods, gaffs, lines and gen- 
eral equipment to be consi : Prize. 2. For tuna of 
over 7olbs. brought to gaff and landed single-handed (ang- 
ler to manage boat also), 24-strand line or less: Prize. 
with tuna rod and bait (fly- 
bait (smail, 6in tiie cae eceions 
rod and bait or or any ized yel- 

i : Prize. ic) ioe: second 


For the largest fish 
For secorid largest fish: Prize, 


: rize. Casting 
’ events in this class to be determined July 4, if possible. 


4. For best exhibit by any professional boatman of rods 


—_ lines, s, _— = ; Prize. + oer fastest and 
equipped power ‘or gener. ing purposes: 
Prize. This event ru be determined July 4. 
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fish, is perhaps a novelty, but the Tuna Club, by efi- 
couraging the use of light rods and lines, has accom- 
plished its purpose. No fish are wasted; the catch is fe 
duced and the sport vastly increased. - Five years ago 
there was no demand in this section for fine rods for sea 
angling. To-day there is hardly a fine rod or reel maker 
in the country who is not represented at Santa Catalina, 
and the tackle of professional fishermen whose stands 
line the beach of Avalon Bay and those of their patrons 
represents hundreds of dollars, SENOR X. 





Florida’s' Fishing” Interests. 


Tue Florida Fish Commission, John Y. Detwiler. 
chairman, and John G. Ruger, secretary, have made their 
annual report to the Governor. We quote in part: 

The fisheries of the State of Florida are among the 
most important industries, by reason of the enormous 
quantity of food products already provided by nature 
with a lavish hand, and which will be amply sufficient for 
all time, if properly protected from wanton destruction 
and vandalism. For this purpose has the present Com- 
mission of Fisheries been appointed; and as such Com- 
missioners the. responsibilities resting upon the mem- 
bers are of no small magnitude, when it is realized that 
from Fernandina, on the Atlantic seaboard, thence 
around to Pensacola, on the Gulf Coast, together with 
the various lagoons, bays, inlets and rivers, our waters 
abound with marine life sufficient for all time, if proper 
measures are employed to restrict and govern the meth- 
ods of taking it. A due recognition of this fact, and a 
dissemination of this knowledge to the public, would be 
of great.importance and add. to our population. 

_ In the prospective work of the Commission of Fish- 
eries, the essential features to impress upon the public 
mind is the extent and area of the waters comprising the 
public domain of the State, and its relation to the entire 
population. The next is to convince. the thoughtless and 
law-breaking element among our citizens that their rights 
exist only in their imagination, and are but an unreasona- 
ble privilege which they exercise, and that an antagonisin 
to the State law will result in punishment. He who ac- 
knowledges the law and conforms to its provisions in all 
things is in harmony with it, which results in both public 
and private welfare. A citizen who usurps a privilege 
belonging to another or to the public, and uses it for 
selfish motives, should be restricted by force, if necessary. 
With no precedents established for this Commission to 
follow, it remains with them to execute as best they can 
that which is for the public good. 

As it is presumed the Commissioners of Fisheries are 
to be the head of that department, it of necessity requites 
the assistance of wardens to enforce the laws made and 
provided for the preservation, protection and propagation 
of the various fish and shell fish industries of the State. 
which the necessities of the case require. As statistics are 
of the greatest vital importance in any industry, the con- 
trol of the entire‘commercial fisheries of the State should 
be subject to the Commissioners of Fisheries by author- 
ity of the Legislature, and blanks should be provided for 
information relative to the capital invested, the boats, 
nets and persons employed, the varieties of fish taken, 
and the disposition of the same—whether marketed in « 
fresh of cured condition—and other data as to the habits, 
nature and desired protection, all of which should be pre- 
served for future reference. 

Of the fresh water lakes, rivers and ponds which are 
within the State, it is suggested that due attention be 
given to their feasibility for food production, and that 
provision be made for personal examination as to the 
adaptability of further stocking them with fish suitable 
for self-preservation and reproduction, whereby the pub- 
lic may be benefited, and, as soon as practicable, the more 
important be stocked with such species of fish deemed 
most suitable to the conditions that exist. The prac- 
tice of catching perch and other fresh water fish during 
the spawning season and wantonly throwing them away 
is a serious offense. While it is sport in a sense, it is 
carried too far in this wanton waste and should be pre- 
vented. ° 

It is recommended that provision be made to introduce 
shad into the fresh water rivers, by procuring them from 

the U. S. Fish Commission, until our waters have the 
benefit of and maintenance of a suitable fish hatchery. 
The Commission, from the position they at present 2c- 
cupy, see no valid reason why this important matter 
should be further deferred, and would recommend that 
the Legislature memorialize the United States Govern- 
ment to establish such fish hatchery as may be suitable. 

Intelligent immigrants usually investigate the resources 
of thé section of the State they wish to make their future 
home. This important fact should not be lost sight of 
by those who are empowered to enact the laws, for it 
stands to reason that the food resources of a locality are 
of as great importance as those of an educational or 
social nature, and it behooves our representatives not ‘0 
disparage the advantages of the State to the detriment of 
her future financial prosperity, by the allowance of an 
inadequate appropriation for all purposes whereby the 
fisheries may be encouraged, policed and:- protected. 

Of the turtle fisheries, stringent laws should be en- 
acted, and vigorously enforced by heavy penalties, for the 
wanton destruction of the loggerhead and. green turtle 
while depositing their eggs on the sand beaches of the 
ocean, and suitable restrictions also made as to their cap- 
ture for commercial purposes. 8 

On the sponge industry, it is presuméd under the. fos- 
tering care of the General Government, which demon- 
strated the practical and successful cultivation by means 
of sets of clippings in the extreme southern. waters. oi 
the State, it will receive the proper protection and en- 
couragement it so richly deserves. ==. -# 

In this connection, though not strictly within.the prov- 
ince of the Commissioners of Fisheries, we call your at- 
tention to the fact that some legislation should be taken 
in regard to the preservation of the mamatee, whose 

resenée is occasionally observed in the. waters. of the 

alifax’ and Indian rivers. .These animals, if; not pro- 
tected by stringent laws, will soon become extinct. 

The destruction of cur egret rookeries has re~ 
sulted in the ion of our ‘streams. and marshes of 


beautiful birds of plumage, and we would recom- ° 


‘Gated thet alt blndy of the hernn femily be protected by 


_ her dark hair were evidently taken her vieing 
more as jubols of Mars than of Paychie =the 


law‘ against destruction in any manner for’ a period of 
years. . 

Of our garmne‘of various kinds, the laws protecting them 
now in force are no. doubt satisfactory, if properly en- 
forced, which could: be done with economy by consoli- 
dating the Commissioners ‘of. Fisheries ‘to act as Gantz 
Commissioners also, as is done in other States, where 
both departments are consolidated in the same com- 
mission. 

Florida contains 59,268 square miles of land, and over 
1,200’ miles of seacoast, which is greater than any other 
State east of the Mississippi River; and by virtue of her 
position between latitude 24 degrees 30 minutes north and 


* longitude 80 degrees and 87 degrees 45 minutes west, 


possesses varied advantages second to no other State in 
the Union in their amount and variety. The food prod- 
ucts of‘both land and water’ are so vast and include such 
an area in which both the salinity and temperature of the 
water are so entirely different, that the conditions ‘are not 
equal at the same season of the year. Therefore your 
Commission call special attention to the fact that legis- 
lation to apply to one locality is inappropriate to an- 
other, 


With Rainbow Trout in Southern 
California. 


To see the early amethystian sun tints on the moun- 
tains to the west is the first requisite to a day of trout 
fishing from Redlands, Cal. 

Mount San Bernardino has, perhaps, translucent clouds 
hanging like attendants about his iron and alabaster 
crown; his breathing thus tempered with spruce and snow 
reaches us aS we emerge on the Santa Ana plain; 
the prairie is odorous with white sage and lupine in 
purple racemes, and the golden chalices of California 
poppies dash the dry, coarse foliage. The Western 
meadow lark tilts rollickingly from the top of a mesquite 
bush and his gurgling attempt at a song sounds like the 
errant notes of a drunken pianist; the Californian tow- 
hee darts slyly in and out of a rose hedge, and the mock- 
ing bird, which has just closed his night song, now be- 
gins with an additional glad note or two that of the 
day. His song is not so full-throated and versatile as that 
of his brother in the Southern States. The greater num- 
ber of singing birds there, on whose notes he so suc- 
cessfully speculates, is the natural explanation of this. 

But the reader could not be more anxious for the 
point of this article to be reached than we were to get to 
fishing—Mr. Oliver and I. Alder Creek, a tiny and lisp- 
ing tributary to Santa Ana River, up the cafion of which 
we were winding, at last invited us to try its waters. The 
alders grow lustily and to the height and diameter of syc- 
amores; flowers, grass and ferns soften the footfall, and 
the stream purls as gently as could be wished. My com- 
panion carried his seventy-five years with agile- leaps 
from stone to stone, and in great enthusiastic strides, his 
kind tace beaming expectantly. 

Within a mile, one feeble catch, but of lawful meas- 
ure, brought out the impression, before slightly sug- 
gested, that we were no longer men, but boys, and that 
this stream, so weak, shallow and empty of fish, was 
really the one of our youth, where we had gone so often, 
the fagged enthusiasm of each closing day patched up and 
inflated by the night’s golden dreams. My friend had 
evidently had these lovely visions of the coming day all 
his life, for his face, as he proudly drew out his prize 
for my comment, made Time, I am sure, turn away from 
his reaping in sheer astonishment. 

Further on is another stream, which was scarcely ai- 
lowed to speak for the water cress—it had doubtless en- 
tertained too many gossiping water nymphs. Here I 
was charmed at the prompt response of a large trout to 
my offer of courtesies. In water of 3in. and clear as 
glass he discussed the point with much deliberation, but 
his eyes were fascinated, and his wavy body shaken with 
delicious uncertainty. My rod trembled, and the alders 
against which I leaned gave forth uneven pulsations to 
my breathing. But at last my worm wriggled at the right 
moment and he died more gracefully than a king in pu-- 
ple robes. Mr. Oliver was as pleased as I, and went at 
once and put in his hook at the same place. 

We went on ard on up the rocky defile, past the great 
power house, which furnishes electricity for the Los 
Angeles car lines (and where thousands of fish are said to 
be electrocuted), and soon had reached the end of the 
wagon road. Here we stopped naturally, boiled coffee 
on a rail and spread lunch (not under the trembling coi- 
tonwoods by the river’s bank, as I should have liked, but 
by reason of contiguity—to Mr. Oliver—under the roof 
o: ~ dingy workmen’s camp). 

During the three hours of the afternoon left we had fair 
luck on Bear Creek, and a number of fine specimens 
flashed their gold and saffron sides from foaming pools. 

At this considerable elevation from the valley the air on 
such an April day has a tonic and buoyant effect, and 
one feels like wandering on forever down and down, re- 
sponding with a cast to every brawling and hearty call 
from the. stream, 

In returning to camp I started a pair of the American 
dipper (Cinclus mexitanus), which fidgeted and pattered 
about before mé for some distance. 

The five hours of home-coming was not the least of 
the pleasures of the day. The stars, evidently jealous in 
this latitude of twilight’s veil—for they appear so quickly 
after sunset—were from the start our quiet pilots, and 
then,-the following of Mr. Oliver’s stream of talk was as 
good as any-of one’s luckiest piscatorial days. He is a 
forty-niner and a miner, had -lived in a cafion and of- 
ficiated in every other capacity except as father to “Clem- 
entine.” But this I forgave him, as he talked so de- 
NT of the early camps and fine Indian raids. 

At- Mentone, 


a.rustic dance, seen through open win- ~ 


dows, gaye some reflection of its happiness, and at the 
Casa. Loma, in the city itself, other revelers in the danc- 
ing. parlor sat at their midnight luncheon. Here, one 
queenly- guest was evidently in content with the world. 
An acknowledged dispenser. of gvod things, no doubt 
she had gathered around her a brilliant little court, but I 
regretted t note,that the blood-red carnations aus - 
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The Pennsylvania Fish Protective 
. Association. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 22—Editor Forest and (Stream: 
The annual reunion and banquet of the Pentisylvania Fish 
Protective Association was held at Dooners Hotel, Tenth 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, on Friday evening, 
April 7, and proved to be one of the most enjoyable for 
years. The large banquet room was handsomely deco- 
rated with the national emblem, and patriotic music was 
discoursed by an orchestra during the evening. 

The fishing interests of Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Delaware were represented, mak- 
ing the occasion a notable gathering, and the central point 
of all the addresses was the importance of these interests, 
representing millions of dollars, which were involved in 
the harmonious and effective methods now being intro- 
duced to preserve the edible fish in these five Middle At- 
lantic States. After grace by the Rev, H. O. Gibbons, an 
excellent menu was discussed. Dr. Bushrod W. James, 
president of the Association, then welcomed the guests 
and delivered the following address: 


Annual Address by Dr. Bushrod W. James, President. 


_ In presenting an annual address before this Association 
it appears only fitting to make reference to the history 
of the organization of the Pennsylvania Fish Protective 
Association, to those who have favored us with their 
presence this evening. 

In the fishing season anglers are’ fond of wandering 
away in the direction of the pure mountain streams an:l 
smaller rivers for the sake of the sport afforded by ang- 
ling for the game food fishes, that naturally abound in 
the waters which run in various directions among the 
lovely hills and valleys of this beautiful State. But year 
after year these sportsmen found their pleasure tours be- 
coming less attractive and enjoyable, through a scarcity 
of trout and other finny denizens of the water, due to 
the fact that a system of protection for such fishing 
streams had not been legislated consistenly. Few of the 
counties, they found, had no local protection laws at all, 
while others adjoining either had feeble protection laws 
and customs, or those they had were not co-operative 
or in harmony with their neighboring counties, and by 
this means at last streams that once abounded with 
choice fish were discovered to be entirely sterile of the 
beautiful swimmers. 

Investigation and exploration explained the fact that 
residents of the contiguous counties had depleted the 
trout, bass, pike and pickerel streams and creeks by the 
indiscriminate use of fishing nets, fish baskets and other 
exhausting devices, thus taking any and all kinds of fish 
from their haunts, and even their. spawning places. It 
was also found that detrimental and injurious material 
had been turned into some of the streams, poisoning the 
fish and rendering them unfit for food. ‘By such’ means 
anglers were eventually prevented from obtaining their 
favorite sport during their tours for pleasure or rectipera- 
tion. 

A’ number of merchants and retired gentlemen, to 
whom the fascinating pleasure was thus denied, called 
a meeting for the purpose of forming an association or 
organization, whose chief object was the formation of 
saws for the restoration and protection of edible fishes 
in all the streams throughout the commonwealth of Penu- 
sylvania, as well as aiding and encouraging the enforce 
ment of the laws then existing for the same purpose. 
They also aimed at pointing out the defects in the law oi 
the State and of the different counties; and they made 
propositions for their adjustment, thus creating a new 
interest in the sport that was quietly waning for the need 
of those protective measures. 

Through the activity of the late Andrew M. Spang'er 
and his friends this society was organized on Nov. 13, 
1882, at the southeast corner of Broad and Fairmount 
avenue, in a building then called “Lincoln Hall,” it hav- 
ing since become the site of the Lorraine Hotel. The 
name selected for the organization was the “Angler's 
Association” and subsequently called the “Angler's Asso- 
ciation of Eastern Pennsylvania,” and it immediately 
started out fervently and did considerable valuable work 
in the way of improving the laws relating to the fishing 
streams. After about three years the members thought 
it essential to future success, as well as for the good of 
their own interests, to obtain a charter. This they ac- 
complished on April 10, 1886, when a constitution and 
by-laws were formulated and adopted, and the socicty 
started upon a broader basis of operation. The orig- 
inal name was retained until Feb. 8, 1890, when it was 
given its present suggestive title, the Fish Protective 
Association of Pennsylvania, the object being to exten: 
its’ benefits of propagation and protection of- valuable 
food fishes to every part of the State. A first great ob- 
jection.to this organization was that it appeared to the 
rural citizen that it was instituted for i sole benefit of 
wealthy sportsmen, having a purely selfish and ungener- 
ous motive in preventing the old usages resorted to by lo- 
cal individual sportsmen, as well as the more wholesale 
catching carried on by companies in the larger streams 
and rivers. But as time wore on, many who had thus 
objected discovered their misjudgment and. yielded to 
the wise arrangements that wculd eventually accrue to 
their personal advantage, as well-as to that of the whole 
commonwealth. 5 

Gradually protection by law was universally acknowil- 
edged to be beneficial, for during the necessary invest:- 
gations the true state of affairs became more apparent, 
when it was discovered that in many streams, once swarm- 
ing with desirable fish, there were not left a sufficient 
number of any kind for natural procreation, and the so 
ciety was compelled to avail itself of the provision offerc: 
by the United States hatcheries to restock with the young 
fry of the most valuable edible varieties. 

In the meantime there were hatcheries erected and 
operated advantageously at Erie, Allentown, Corry and 
Bristol, from which the fry were transported to the more 
distant streams,and rivers in the interior and western 
part of Pennsylvania with peculiar success. - . 

The society has taken great pleasure and interest in the 
formation of local societies and in the progress made by 
those more recently established. There is a fine pros- 
pect of stijl greater numbers of such societies being 
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formed elsewhere, as every indication denotes, that the 
former oppositions to the operations of this Association 
are nearly, if not quite, overcome by the evidence of its 
sincerity, and the progress its efforts have made in the 
direction indicated by its name. 

Some time ago the society found itself ready to inter- 
est all the fish and game local organizations through the 
State, in having harmonious protective laws passed, and 
it was therefore resolyed to ask the co-operation of all 
toward the iurtherance of plans for the universal good 
of the cause. Here again there was temporarily a little 
hesitation by some in the proceedings, but the excellent 
work of the United States Fish Commission began to 
show itself in the great improvements that it inaugurated 
in edible fishculture, that public attention was compelled 
to yield respectfully to its better judgment as to the whole 
question as relating to State as well as United States 
fish propagating interests. 

No one could then ascribe all to individual or even cor- 
porative selfishness, and the studious working out of 
various problems and difficulties, and the patient and 
finely conducted experimentation and the consequent 
successful issue perfected by the United States Commis- 
sion, and everi our own State Fish Commission, in se- 
lecting, propagating and planting such notable varieties 
of such fine edible fishes as salmon, trout, perch,. pickerel, 
bass, pike, pike perch or lake salmon and many other 
varieties. : 

This has once for all overcome the fears expressed by 
men wto have always depended upon the denizens of the 
water for their maintenance. |. s 

So far from the work having reached perfection, how- 
ever, there is much to be done. Mistakes have been 
made and losses sustained, but scientific research and 
well-founded experience will gradually pave the way to 
future improvement in every direction. One of these er- 
rors was the importation of German carp, a fish whose 
few good qualities are found since their introduction to be 
sadly over-balanced by the evil. They were planted and 
carefully guarded with the impression that they were not 
rapacious, that they were excellent table fish, and that 
they would supply a long-felt deficiency. They have, to 
the contrary, shown themselves to be voracious to the 
extent of clearing out at least some of our creeks of 
every good fish; they are gross and poorly flavored aftcr 
they reach maturity; and perhaps one of their worst feat- 
ures is that they keep the creeks and rivers, once beauti- 
fully clear, stirred up with mud almost through the en- 
tire year. An old fisherman on Perkiomen Creek was 
asked how it was that Neshaminy and Perkiomen creeks 
were always muddy, once having been noted for their 
clearness and beauty. He frowned, and emphatically 
stated that the German carp caused this result, and they 
not only did that, but they cleared out every other vari- 
ety of fish. They weigh from 2 to 1olbs., and often 
more, and they have literally no other taste except what 
one should imagine belonged to earth or rank weeds. 
Even the boys who love to fish do not now carry the 
carp catch home, because they cannot eat them, however 
carefully prepared. Of course, there are people less fas- 
tidious, but undoubtedly, as a valuable acquisition to our 
fisheries, carp is a signal failure. This is becoming widely 
known, and there is a suggestion to not only permit fish- 
ing for that fish at all times, but to supply the streams 
infested by them with such fish as we believe the pike and 
perch to be, which are particularly fond of carp eggs and 
fry. Local interests yet have considerable weight in 
many quarters, and there are some who even object to 
the elimination of the marauding fish, but in time all 
adverse influences must yield to the positive proof of 
right in the direction of even culture only of good variety 
food fish. tus ott: : : 

Education in this undertaking is just as essential as in 
any other improving enterprise, and it has therefore been 
conceded, after many failures, that certain varieties of 
fish require to be planted in particular locations. For in- 
stance, brook trout requires cool, clear and pure spring 
water and it will not flourish in any other. Other fish 
are not quite so dainty on that point, but they must have 
warmer or cooler runs, as their nature demands. The 
food supplies are also to be considered with regard to 
planting the young, and special care must be used in sc- 
lecting species and in avoiding long-continued heredity 
of each also; also to prevent the mixtures of natural 
enemies, which succeed finely when kept apart, but anni- 
hilate oftentimes other good varieties if mingled in the 
same stream. Another peculiar item is to propagate fish 
that will live in a large percentage after being planted. 
For it has been shown that black bass, for instance, will 
not thrive very well by artificial propagation of very 
small fry; therefore the rivers should be stocked with 
healthy well-grown specimens. , 

A question that must in time excite careful study and 
special co-operation in the local societies is whether 
streams can be over-stocked, and. in that event is there 
any danger of reaping disaster in diseased fish. The idea 
is suggested to me by the knowledge that there are, cer- 
tain species of fish in Alaska and in the Yellowstone 
Park ke that are subject to disease. In the former 
place the quantities taken by the natives fall far short 
of the supply afforded, and the animals, especially the 
Alaskan salmon, actually swarm at certain seasons by the 
million, involuntary protection having permitted their 
perpetual increase. In the Yellowstone Lake they are 
as strenuously guarded from destruction by being a Gov- 
ernment reservation under miiitary supervision. The 
point for thorough research is tv discover whether the 
disease atises from over-production and crowding, or 
from hereditary taint; or from special disease peculiarity. 
In any case, it would seem wise to remove the infected 
fish from the rivers and restock them with healthy fish of 
their natural habits, Just at this point I wish to express 
my opinion with regard to the reputed infectious nature 
of the water supply of this city. If the water was thus 
foul enough to produce a typhoid fever epidemic, we 
would infer that even the fish taken from such water 
would infect anyone who partook of them as food or 
handled them carelessly. I would say, therefore, that. 
most decidedly acknowledging the impure condition of 
the waiers fer drinking uses, and the necessity for the 
prompt and efficient cleaning of every reservoir, that ty- 
phoid fever have or have not contaminated. But 
the fatal infectious disease was imported into our 
city and homes and hospitals by the various hospital au- 
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thorities bringing hundreds of suffering soldiers from the 
unhealthy military camps, not. only from. the far South 
_ and the West Indies, but from near-by infected camp 
hospitals. The typhoid germs there sown have harvested 
over 5,000 cases and over 500 deaths. In regard to the 
cleaning of the reservoirs, I believe it very wise to at 
any rate, at a very early day, remove the impure sedi- 
mentation, including the dead fishes, with effete 
matter. After this necessary cleaning has taken place 
and legislation has compelled the cessation of emptying 
refuse into the river, there need be no further trouble, 
and there is not a doubt that the planted varieties of fish 
will thrive and become quite valuable. 

Heretofore, the question of the protection of fish has 
not been properly considered by many of our States as 
an item toward increasing the revenue of the common- 
wealth, but the time must soon arrive when it will not 
only be known by the Pennsylyania Association, by all 
and every local society that a joint and friendly co-opera- 
tion will.not only increase the actual food supply by 
furnishing delicious, healthy and abundant specimens, but 
the revenue of the whole commonwealth will be increased 
very materially, 

I have spoken of propagating and supplying the fishing 
streams, but the matter of protection has not been ac- 
complished quite so satisfactorily. The fish wardens have 
been extremely faithful, but there are not a large enough 
number to make their duties perfectly efficient, however 
faithfully performed, nor is their remuneration lar, 
enough to make the position of warden desirable. Pu 
lic streams have so long been regarded as public property 
that fishermen and boys have persisted in breaking the 
laws which they cannot be convinced are for their fu- 
ture advantage. But by slow degrees the societies are 
succeeding in showing them their errors, and we have 
every hope that in the near futuge the difficulties will be 
entirely subverted. We note with satisfaction the pas- 
sage by the Legislature of the act imposing this service. 
We have gained a most wonderful: impetus toward our 
desired progress by the union of the societies for the 
protection of game and the Forestry Association, who 
have all shown perfect willingness to act in harmony with 
our own efforts for the protection of all the natural re- 
sources of the State. One must have a salutary influ- 
ence upon the other, and eventually our country will be 
not only more wealthy but more beautiful, and greater 
pleasure and profit brought about for our citizens. 

Allow me to offer a few suggestions. 

1. I would suggest that this Association request the 
earnest, hearty and mutual co-operation of every 
other Eastern State, the friendly arrangements existing 
between ourselves, New York and New Jersey certainly 
proving the advantage of such a procedure. 

2. The present slightly strained relations regarding the 
fisheries in Lake Erie would be readily adjusted by some 
such arrangement. 

3. Every experiment instituted by any other society, 
and particularly by the United States Fish Commission, 
should be followed in each detail, and the profit of this 
would soon be shown in the better progress in the busi- 
ness made without each State being compelled to go 
through some experimentation. 

4. Increase not only the number of fish wardens, but 
give them better pay for their work, and when practica- 
ble, enlist the police to give their protection and aid when 
required. 

5. Carry on the war against illicit fishing until every- 
one understands that he must respect the legislation to- 
ward relieving the fisheries from all danger of destruc- 
tion. 

6. Continue experiments in planting different varieties 
of fish in various locations and watch carefully to note 
the most successful results. 

7. Always be careful to discriminate so as to prevent 
the varieties from being placed so that they may inter- 
fere with the growth and propagation of the more valua- 
ble species. 

8. Always place the young fish, or the mature, as the 
case may be, in streams in which they will find abundant 
supplies of their natural food. 

9. Let every member of this society feel it imposed 
upon himself to further the interest of the Association 
in every way in his power. 

10. And let everyone promulgate the fact that the in- 
terest of the Association is not only to increase the 
number, variety and quality of the fish, but to add mil- 
lions of dollars to the revenue of the State. 

11. Bring about and maintain unity of action in all 
societies throughout the State and encourage the foun- 
dation of many new local protection organizations in 
every part of the commonwealth. In union strength is 
fostered. 

12. Every lover of a choice table menu, with its fish 
list, should aid by their membership and financial sup- 
port and personal efforts for a good set of protection 
laws. 


Toasts were responded to as follows: 

“The United States—Our Country.—In 1776 we as- 
sumed among the nations of the earth a separate and 
equal station. In 1899.we occupy the most exalted sta- 
tion among the nations of the earth.” Responded to by 
the orchestra playing “The Star S; led Banner,” those 
present standing in their places and singing our national 


song. 

Penisiatirida:0ids State—We still maintain our posi- 
tion as the keystone in the arch of States, the most im- 
portant of them all.” Responded to by Hon. Levi Morri- 
son, of Greenville, Pa. 

“Philadelphia—Our City of Brotherly Love.—Let 
brotherly love continue.” Responded to by Rev. H. O. 
Gibbons. 

“Commissioners of Fisheries of Delaware.” — 
to a eee Dr. E. J. Shortledge, of Wilming- 

- ton, a 

“Commissioners of Fisheries of Maryland.”—Re- 
sponded to by Commissioner A. T. George, of Swanton, 
Md., who gave a very interesting account of the work 
being done by the Maryland Commission, at the conciu- 
sion of which those My Mary- 


' where they. may be imperishable. 


[Aram 29, 1809. 


“Commissioners of Fisheries of Pennsylvania.”—Re- 
‘ sponded to by Wm. E.:Meehan, as follows; 


Address of W. E. Meehan, on behalf of the Pennsylvania 
, Fish Commission. 


This reunion gives me particular pleasure, because, 
aside from the usual eniounarst which such gatherings 
bring with them, it is indicative of bright days ahead for 
the State Fish Commission. The fortunes of the, Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commission are the fortunes of the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Protective Association. Its triumphs or 
its perplexities are the latter’s glories or trials. In the 
perpetual struggles of the Pennsylvania Fish Commis- 
sion to secure efficient legislation, the Pennsylvania Fish 
Protective Association is always to be found shoulder 
to shoulder with it in the same cause. In all the efforts 
to promote the maintenance and increase of fish life the 
Fish Commission finds itself encouraged and_ sustained 
by the Association. 

Two years ago when, by an unfortunate blunder, the 
Legislature adjourned without making the usual appro- 
priation for the work of fishculture, the Pennsylvania 
Fish Protective Association was the first to whom the 
Fish Commission turned for help, and it responded 
promptly, energetically and effectively. Other associa- 
tions and citizens came to the rescue also, and to them 
all the Commission gladly acknowledges its debt of grat- 
itude, because through their efforts it was possible at least 
to perform some fishcultural work. 

I remember well a remark made by a member at one 
of the meetings of the Pennsylvania Fish Protective As- 
sociation, when the need of the Fish Commission for 
funds was being discussed; they deserve to be written 
He said: “The Com- 
mission must have this money. To give it I am in favor 
of selling the pictures on the walls, or mortgaging all 
the possessions of the Association if need be to furnish 
it.” This sentiment, I believe, was felt by every member 
of the Association, for deeds proved it. It was not neces- 
sary to sell the pictures, but a generous fund was raised, 
nearly one-third of all received, I think, by the Commis- 
sion. There was self-sacrifice, too, because the pleasant 
annual reunions, I understand had to be suspended until 
such times as the Fish Commission should again be on 
its feet. I have cause therefore for feeling ‘more than 
usual pleasure in meeting you to-night, for it is evidence 
that the sun is rising again on the fortunes of the Fish 
Commission. 

Because of your sympathy, because of your deep, un- 
bounded interest in the Fish Commission’s work, I feel 
it is due you to give an outline of what that body has 
done during the past two years, and what some of its 
plans are for the, near future, and I cannot but express 
the hope that the showing will demonstrate that not- 
withstanding the unusual difficulties and perplexities 
which have been encountered, and the great loss sus- 
tained through the death of its honored president, the 
Hon. Henry C. Ford, there has been a steady progres- 
sion of work, and if nothing untoward happens, the rep- 
utation of the Commission will still be respected through- 
out the country... 

At the conclusion of the twelve months of the fiscal 
year of 1896-7 the Commission had hatched and planted 
over 164,000,000 food and game fish, the heaviest work 
done in any year of the Commission’s history. Of this 
number only about 4,000,000 were purely game fish, the 
remainder being shad, pike-perch and whitefish for com- 
mercial purposes. This output was. one-eighth of the 
entire output of the United States Commission the same 
year. Then came the blow to the Commission’s work 
woenes the unintentional forgetfulness on the part of the 
Legislature to make the usual appropriation, but with the 
sum of $6,000 raised by the association and citizens the 
Commission did what it could. Only the trout stations 
could be maintained, and over 4,000,000 trout of different 
species were hatched and planted last year. Anticipating 
the early passage of a deficiency bill by the present Leg- 
lature, a much larger number of trout were hatched this 
winter than usual for distribution, so many more, in fact, 
that it was deemed wise to make preparations to tem- 
pororily place a portion in retaining ponds until the 
proper planting time arrived. There were in fact nearly 
as many brook trout alone raised this winter as the ag- 
gregate formerly of all species. Unfortunately, there was 
an unexpected and unavoidable delay in the passage oi 
the deficiency bill, and the planting of the overplus of 
fry was stopped on account of funds running out. Then 
came the blizzard and its unusual severity, together with 
the overcrowding and other causes, the entire hatching 
of fish, over. 2,000,000 in number, died. This would have 
been far more serious than it is had it not been for the 
large supply at the Corry station, 2,400,000 in number, of 
brook trout. From the number of applications out, and 
through other sources provided for, the Commission 
feels it will be able to supply all reasonable demands. 
The runs are now being made from the Corry station, 
the warmer counties being first selected. 

T am pleased to say that the Commission has during the 
last two — done remarkably good work in the direc- 
tion of planting Atlantic salmon. Last year 100,000 were 
planted in streams tributary to the upper Delaware, and 
this spring 250,000 were deposited in the Lackawaxen 
and Dyberry. This is the heaviest planting ever made 
in one year, and with the 100,000 planted last year 
makes a total of 30/000 for the two fiscal years, the heav- 
iest for any two years in the history of the Com- . 
mission. @ nearest approach to this work was in the 
fiscal years of 1891-92, when 300,000. were planted while 
the Hon. Henry C. Ford was president, and which re- 
sulted in the great run of salmon in the Delaware in 
1895-96. The catch in the first year was valued at about 
$3,000, and in the ing year at over $5,000. If the 
same results follow last year’ and this year’s planting 
there should be a big run of salmon again in the years 
1902 and 1903. 

For some time the Commission has been planting for 
the propagation of- other valuable food and game fish. 
Chief among these may be mentioned the black bass, 

, yellow , white and calico bass, Lake 











urnish eggs sufficient for about 
50,000 fry. The Commission Fond to use the $5,000 
a year, hitherto used for the different species of bass, in 
the establishment of culture ponds, and afterwards the 
same sum annually for their maintenance. Several sites 
were offered by land owners at a nominal sum for this 
station, but unfortunately the plans in this direction were 
checked by the Legislature feeling itself obliged to cut 
the appropriation by $10,000. This act rendered it hope- 
less to establish an independent site and go into the prop- 
am of the fishes named on the large seale contem- 
ated. The loss of the fry at the Allentown station has, 
owever, opened a way, perhaps, out of the difficulty to 
a small extent. A plan has been formulated for submis- 
sion, but as it has not yet been formally brought before 
the board, I do not feel it would be ropes ior me to 
more than to indicate that there are such plans for a par- 
tial solution of the difficulty. 

Another work the Commission is considering, which, 
when it is completed and carried out, will doubtless have 
a strong influence in aiding the cause of fish protection 
and in extending the knowledge of fish life throughout 
the State. This is the propagation of goldfish for object- 
lesson teaching in the public schools. The superinten- 
dents of education in several localities have signified their 
approval of the plan proposed, and the work will be 
commenced to a limited extent next fall. Requisitions 
have already been made for the greater part of the esti- 
mated supply, and if the experiment is successful, as 
there seems every reason to believe it will be, the Com- 
mission“will make arrangements to supply every school- 
house in the State where the fish will be useful. 

At the beginning of the present session of the Legisla- 
ture the Fish Commission presented a bill for the better 
protection of fish. ‘With two exceptions the bill embod- 
ied, it is believed, the sentiment of every friend of the 
increase of the food fish and game fish supply. Feeling, 
however, that it would be impossible, in view of former 
opposition on the part of certain elements among the 
fishermen along the Susquehanna River, to pass the bill 
without some concession, a conference was held with 
them, and as a result two sections were regretfully in- 
serted to permit the use of certain devices surrounded 
by proper restrictions. These restrictions were agreed to 
by representatives of the elements mentioned. But faith 
has not been kept. An alleged representative in the 
House of Representatives introduced a bill to permit the 
use of fish baskets, fyke nets and set lines in the waters 
of this commonwealth almost without any restrictions, and 
caused the Fish Commission’s bill to be amended to 
conform to this measure. The Fish Commission feels 
that it would be better that the whole bill should be de- 
feated than that this amendment should become a law, 
and it has so instructed its friends in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. There is also another amendment made to 

which I think it is my duty to call your attention. It is 
that the trout season shall close on June 15 instead of 
July 15. It would be much better if the season should 
be made to close Aug. 1 and open May 1 than that the 
amendment now made should prevail. It is, however, 
a measure which the Fish Protective Association should 
make a harder fight against than the Fish Commission, 
because if the Fish Commission acts it will be used as a 
lever against it to strengthen the absurd cry in the Leg- 
islature that the Commission is working in the interests 
of the sportsmen and not in the interest of the fish. They 
will certainly point out with specious force that the 
* shortening of the season is in the interests of the fishcul- 

ture. This is not true, of course, except so far as it is a 

fact that if there were no trout caught at all there would 

soon be full streams. The amendment if it passes will 
certainly. do much to ruin the small summer resorts in 

the mountains. 7 





“Forest Protection.”—Responded to by Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock, Commisioner of Forestry, in a stirring and: instruc- 
tive address. . 

“The Water We Drink—The Water We Fish In.—We 
would have them free form pollution.” Responded to by 
Dr. Benjamin Lee, of the State Board of Health. 

“Game Protection.”—Hon. J. H. Worden, Game Com- 
missioner. 

Entertaining addresses were also made by Hon. James 
McAnlis, Wampum, Pa.; Chas. F. Bartlett and others 
upon the protective features of ‘fishcultural effort in Penn- 
sylvania and the other States represented, followed with a 
liberal supply of fish stories. The reunion closed with the 
singing of “Auld Lang Syne.” 

he committee in charge of arrangements was com- 
of Wm. H. Burkhardt, Chairman; Edwin Hagert, 
w. A. Selliez, Henry A. I m, Wm. S. Herges- 
heimer, Wm. P. Thompson and Joseph B. Van Dusen, Jr. 
Among those present were Messrs. H. O. Wilbur, S. E. 
Landis, Walter Powell, W. S. P. Shields, Bernard L. 
Douredoure, George T. Gwilliam, W. P. Ogelsby, W. 
H. Ocker, W. C. O’Neil, Howard A. Chase, M. G Sel- 
lers, Wm. R. Nicholson, T. P. Monroe, Robt. W. Fitzell, 
Marcus D. Cornwall, Dr. John R. York,- George W. 
Shaw, E. T.. Davis, Charles Wetherill, J. P. Collins and 
representatives from many local fish and game protective 
associations in Pennsylvania. 
M. G. Sevters, Sec’y. 


Casting Records at Baltimore. 

Tue tecords made at the tournament of the Maryland 
Sportsmen’s Exposition at Baltimore April 19 and 20 
were as- follows: 

Fly-casting, fixed distance and accuracy: W. C. God- 
bm 9, — gat: Thos. Whistler, 85; H. J. peaey 

3 2-3; . King, 75 2-3. Accuracy, bait-casting: Jos. 
H. Hunter x i ne istler, O57; Hl. ect, 
40; W. C. w. Dry fly-casting for delicacy an 
accuracy: W. E. Goddard, Fil cent.; Thos. Whistler, 
92%; W. J. Talbot, 92; W. C. King, 86 2-3. Bait-casting 
for distance and accuracy: A. F. Busel, 72it. gin., score 
97 per cent.; Jos. H. Hunter, 64ft. 8in., average, score 94. 
acciracy: W. E. 93% per cent.; Thos. Whistler, 
148ft. 10in., average, 168ft.. maximum; Hunter, 64ft. av- 
erage, 162 lo Long-distance fly-casting: Goddard, 
goft.; Dresel, 60; Whistl 
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The Brief is inimitable, and therefore perfect. It is a complete 
Cuantes Hattoce, 
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_ A trout jumps at the lure and is caugh 


FOREST. AND, STREAM... 


Tuere’s a spot far away. that.I think on to-day, 
That I gaze on with memory’s eye, 

Where the firs, ever green, half encircle the scene; 

There’s a bold mountain-side, where the echoes replied 
To my boyhood’s shrill laughter and shout, 

And a path ’neath the ridge, winding down to a bridge, 4 
O’er the brook where I caught my first trout. 7 


Hastenirig on, from the hills come. two clear, glassy rills, 
Fresh arid free from -their crag-covered home, 

And in darkness and day merry music they play 
In their ripples and bubbles and foam. 

From each ledge, lichen-crowned, all impatient they bound, 
In their moss-fringéd channels they run, y 

To a rock-basin deep, where the naiads might sleep, A 
There they blend their bright beings in one. i 


But a moment of rest, o’er the verge it has pressed; 
On a gray granite terrace it shines; i 
Now it burrows its way amid boulders and clay 
In a garden of cedars and pines. 
*Neath an elm lying prone, by the tempest o’erthrown, 
Through a stretch where the cherry trees bloom; 
Then, a rush o’er a rock and a plunge and a shock— 
It is down in the gorge and the gloom. 


Now in wilder delight, dancing frothy and white, 
O’er the glen’s rugged steps hear it go! 

Where the ferns at its side drink the sweets of its tide; 
Where the birch and the tamarack grow. - 

*Mid the spray-sprinkled bowers, where pale forest flowers 
Smile up, ‘twixt the trees, at the sun. 

How it chafes, how it churns, how it tumbles and turns 
In the joy of its journey begun! 


Ever downward it leaps, ever onward it sweeps, 
And it knows neither doubt nér dismay; 
Over rocks, under roots curl its crystalline chutes, 
For it may not be barred an its way. 
Through the pools deep and wide hear it gurgle and glide, 
Where the trout loves to lie "neath the shade 
Of the wet, turfy bank, where the grasses grow rank, 
In the caves that the current has made. 


There, tranquil at-last, all its turbulence past, 
It has found a fair couch for repose; 
Through the meadow lands green, lily’d borders between, 
To a murmuring measure it flows. 
There it mirrors the day on its serpentine way, 
Marked by many-a broad-branching tree, 
To the river below, dark and placid and slow, 
That will bear it away to the sea. 


How the years have rolled on! Half a lifetime has gone 
Since last on its margin I trod, 

But Time journeys in vain. I’m a boy once again 
With my first little basket and rod. 

Yes, forgetiul of years, with their smiles and their tears, * 
I can feel the same thrill as of old; 

I can see the quick flash, I can see the bright splash 
When the lithe, speckled beauties “take hold.” 


In the voices of birds there are mystical words, 
There’s a song in the stream at my feet, . 
Where each water-washed stone lends its silvery tone 
To the symphony, soothingly sweet, 
And the elves of the breeze, far aloft in the trees, 
Tune the sun-lighted leaves as they pass; 
While no gem-studded throne that a monarch might own 
Could vie with the dew on the grass. 


Oh, how oft in my dreams, on my vision it beams 
With a radiance too bright for my pen! 
And enraptured I list, in the morn’s yellow mist, 
When I hear that wild voice in the glen. 
Though my footsteps have ranged, though the seasons have 
changed, 
Though the wintry wind whistles without, 
Time and space are a blank; there I stand on the bank 
Of the brook where I caught my first trout. 


HARTSDALE, N. Y. Ep. Lecco. 


New England Waters. 


Boston, April 22.—Few men have been better known in 
Maine rod and line sporting circles than Mr. Rodney B. 
Woodman, who died at his home in Boston last Satur- 
day night. Born in Meredith, New Hampshire, fifty-four 
years ago, he early acquired a love of the woods and 
waters. Later in life, when he became a business man in 
the metropolis, none of this old love left him. Every 
season he made his early trips to Sebago and other Maine 
salmon waters, and was always one of the most success- 
ful. Time after time the Forest AND Stream has had 
accounts of his successes. Later in the season his trips 
for black bass and pickerel were most remarkable. He 
has fished nearly all of the bass waters in Maine; often 
with remarkable success. Short fishing trips throughout 
the season were much in favor with him, and doubtless 
one of the greatest disappointments he ever had to bear 
was when he found, a short time ago, that his health would 
not permit him to make his early trips this year. Al- 
ways genial and self-denying, it was a pleasure to fish with 
him. He loved to talk fish and fishing, and his ideas were 
always practical and excellent. He delighted in telling 
stories and relating fishing adventures, and very’ fre- 
quently the Forest anp Srream has had his anecdotes; 
perhaps losing something of their wit—their pathos, it may 
be—through being told second hand. 

Mr. N. B. Dana, one. of the best known ticket sellers to 
where Boston sportsmen hie, never goes a-fishing. Oh 
No! He scarcely fishes at all! He simply goes out driv- 
ing, and is careful to drive on a pleasant afternoon along 
some of .the trout brooks in Sharon or elsewhere. He 
knows where they are. Then his little rod is in the car- 
riage, and a few angleworms are in his pocket. He does 
not fish much, but. jumps out of the carriage—the horse 
will stand all right—and whips a worm into the water. 

Then, perhaps, 
another and another. He does not fish really in Sigeed. 
but somehow some pretty good strings go home with him 
in the carriage. . 


At this writing all the Maine lakes and ponds are 
loch in ice. Sebago is. yet solid; fiteen da haar thea 
last year. C. A. Robi writes, from South Windham, 





that the ice cannot clear before May 1, and possibly not 
before May 5. Sunapee Lake, in the southerly part of 


New Hampshire, is not yet clear, though more than two 


weeks behind last year. O. W. Cutting writes, from 
Andover, Me., having just got- word from Richardson 
Lake, that there is yet a vast amount of snow in the 
woods in that region. He thinks that the ice cannot 
leave the Rangeleys before the last of May. George New- 
ton, who has guided for many years on Widaedean Lake, 
has sent word out that the woods are still snowbound, 
with 2ft. of soft snow and slush on the lake. He went 
in April 8 on snowshoes. A year ago the same lake was 
clear of ice April 3, and the snow about all gone in 
the woods. His idea is that the Rangeleys cannot be 
clear before May 20, and probably later. I have not yet 
learned of any salmon being taken in the Bangor pool, 
though the Penobscot is clear of ice above Bangor. 

April 24.—The latest reports from Sebago Lake, Me., 
say that the ice is out of the mouth of the Songo River, 
and this is one of the first indications that the ice is 
soon to clear. L. Dana Chapman has word from a 
well-known guide on the Naples side that the ice is likely 
to be all out in a few days. Already the clearing of that 
lake is fourteen days later than last year, however. A 
number of Boston fishermen are looking anxiously for 
the ice to leave Sebago ready to try the salmon-fishing 
The latest reports from Bangor say that there is 4ft. 
of water pouring over the big dam at Bangor, and still 
a great body of snow in the woods. The water is so 
high that nothing can be done in the big salmon pool 
below the dam. There are no authentic accounts of sal- 
mon taken there yet, though one of the Maine papers 
suggests the capture of one last week. Dispatches not- 
ing the beginning of the fishing are to be forwarded to a 
number ot Boston sportsmen interested, and none have 
yet been received. A Mr. Allen, who fishes the Bangor 
pool every season, was here the other day, and he sug- 
gests that there can be no good salnton fishing till the 
great volume of snow water subsides. Several Boston 
fishermen fully intended to try the brooks in New Hamp- 
shire on the 19th, Patriots’ Day here, and were early on 
the ground. In the vicinity of Nashua and Manchester 
they could do nothing. Their excuse on getting back to 
Boston was that they did not have picks and other tools 
with which to clear the brooks of floating ice. 

The lateness of the fishing season is discouraging to th: 
railroads, hotel and transportation men. They claim that 
they are losing at least two weeks of the best of the sea- 
son, The reasonable angler is not much. displeased, 
however, since he is aware that the supply of fish is 
neither great nor inexhaustible at any point, and any- 
thing which gives two or three weeks more respite to the 
stock should be reckoned a real benefit. When the 
ice does leave his short vacation can be put in with zest, 
and the feeling that the rabble has not already run the 
ground all over. 

A Portland dispatch says: Ice out of Sebago. Fishing 
begun. SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Spring Goods. 


My friend, Mr. Mershon, of Saginaw, asks me to cor- 
rect an error I lately made by a slip of the typewriter. 
He remarks, “Under the head of ‘More Spring Trade’ 
you say, ‘The members of the Kinne Creek Trout Club, or 
more properly, the Flint & Pere Marquette Club.’ I want 
to correct this. It is the Flint & Pere Marquette Rail- 
road, but the Pere Marquette Fishing Club.” This fact 
I knew, and should have stated correctly. The club re- 
ceives its name from the saintly conduct of its members. 

I am glad to note that the waters of Kinne Creek will 
not know any backset this year. The club transplanted 
over a thousand yearlings and a number of older trout, 
putting them in the hatchery pens to grow good and fat 
before going into the stream. The stream proper had 
150,000 fry turned in out of the club hatchery. 

Mr. Mershon goes on to give further facts regarding 
his territory, after his obliging and comprehensive way, 
and I feel obliged to quote from his personal letter: 

“Our lumber buyer returned from a trip through 
northern Michigan the other day and reported that in on 
the Lewiston branch of the Michigan Centrai Railroad 
last Sunday at a dam on.one of the streams that this 
branch of the railroad crosses, a moss back took about 
140 trout, some of them weighing 2%4lbs. These things 
make your blood boil. 

“The days are warm and balmy once more, and the 
brook trout feeling prevaides the air and enters into the 
very marrow of one’s bones. I hope I can go up May 1 
and fetch in a few of them, but I am afraid that business 
and half a dozen other preventatives will decree other- 


wise.” 
Early Fishing. 

Our Western fishing season is now just beginning, or 
more properly, our trout season is just beginning, as 
witness a certain uneasiness daily increasing in the de- 
portment of certain friends of mine, who are devoted to 
the pursuit of the brook trout. One gentleman with 
whom I fished last year has been in two or three times al- 
ready to ask if I am “going up there again this spring,” 
and if it isn’t about time to be getting ready. I agree 
with him so far that I have already laid in my trout 
milinery for the spring, including some leaders of most 
excellent fineness, which, in an unguarded moment Pop 
Hirth, of Spalding’s, sold to me. I surely will do business 
with those Prairie River trout this time, and when I get 
back I may have something further to say about the 
Taylor system of casting a fly. I have laid in a peck or so 
of flies, which, as it seems to me, ought to appeal to 
any self-respecting trout, and it occurs to me personally 
that trout flies never looked prettier than they do this 
spring. : 

. . Mr. Fred N. Peet, one of our most prominent anglers, 
dropped into my office the other day and showed me some 
new flies he has been tying. They were as exquisitely © 
done as any I have ever seen executed by the best makers. 
Mr. Peet is a sort of all-round athlete in angling. He 
goes in for long range bait casting, can put a quadruple 
reel together in the dark, can cast a bait to all sorts of 
distances, also maketh and loveth a fly. He tells 
me’ that he is going over to Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
tangle up with Mr. John Waddell on a tour for big 
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FOREST AND STREAM.” 





rainbow trout in the’ Pére “Marqaette: River. “He will 
make another trip about thirty days later, and 1: thin 
it may be safély said that he. will stop one of those big 
ones before he gets through. Mr: Waddell was Mr. Peet's 
host last June at the time of the Grand Rapids’ tourna- 
metit, and he is thoroughly ih love with everything per- 
taining to Grand Rapids and the Pere Marquette. 


Fishing Wisdom. 


I go to my correspondence box when I want something 
good, and just now I have in hand a letter from a fishing 
friend who is down at Louisville, Ky., confined, to his 
room with gout. He writes to’me to relieve his mind, if 
not his feet, and incidentally contributes several odds and 
ends of fishing wisdom which I take to be just the sort 
of gossip. that sportsmen like to pass about among the 
circle, ‘Thus he says: 

“Who originated the cane-wound hand grasp for fly 
rods? I have always had a grudge for the inventor of 
that abomination. Many a man has found his hand badly 
blistered after fly-fishing for a few hours with one of 
these things on the opening day of the season. Yet the 
rod makers go on year after year and make rods with 
cane-wound butts. 

“A cork-covered hand grasp is the thing for a fly rod. 
It feels good, will not get slippery when wet, and will not 
blister your hands. There are two kinds of cork hand 
gtasps made, one being a thin veneer of cork about iin. 
thick, the other is made of rather thick cylinders of cork 
fitted over the wood. The last named are the best and 
most durable. 

“Next to a cork hand grasp for fly and bait casting 
rods, I have found the cord-wound to be the most de- 
sirable. For winding the hand grasps of rods I have used 
the eighteen-thread cuttyhunk linen line that has been 
soaked in melted paraffine wax with a little resin added. 
The ingredients named should be melted in a waterbath 
(see your druggist about this). After soaking line and 
allowing same to cool, it should be drawn through coarse 
cotton cloth, held in the hand, until the surplus wax is 
removed from the surface. The line treated in this man- 
ner is waterproof, and will not get loose in consequence 
of contraction and expansion. Fave never had one of 
these cord-wound hand grasps blister my hands. This 
kind of hand grasp is not as satisfactory as the cork 
covered. 

“T am at a loss to understand why so many fly and 
bait casting rods are made with doweled ferrules. I have 
never had one of these rods that would not come apart 
just at the wrong time when casting. Dr. Henshall has 
written quite elaborately about the doweled rods and 
condemns them, yet people go on buying rods of this 
kind and learning by experience. . 

“I have seen a number of fly-rods with light standing 
guides on them instead of the usual loose rings. Parties 
using rods with the. standing guides claim they are better 
than the other kind. Have never used a fly-rod with 
standing guides. -Will some reader of Forest AND STREAM 
who has had experience with both kinds ‘give an opinion 
as to the comparative merits of the two kinds. 

“When fly-fishing on streams 1 have found a light rub- 
ber cape a good thing to have in case of a shower. I al- 
ways carry one with me. It weighs but little and has 
saved me from getting soaking wet quite a number of 
times. I should think it would pay some manufacturer to 
put a good quality cape of this kind on the’ market. The 
one I now have is of poor quality, and was made for 
bicycle riders. I had to cut it open at the front to adapt 
it to my requirements. 

“When out on a stream for the day I carry a mackin- 
tosh cartridge bag, in which I put my fly-book and mid- 
day lunch, which are always dry, unless I happen ‘to fall 
down, which rarely occurs. A mackintosh bag imade 
especially for the needs of fly-fishermen would be a good 
thing. Am told that such bags are to be had in England. 

“There are, so far as the writer knows, two styles of 
minnow-casting in vogue in the United States. One is 
known as the Henshall style, which is a graceful and easy 
way of casting when you have room to swing your rod. 
There are many places and conditions when it is impos- 
sible to cast in this style. I am under the impression 
that this style of casting had been in use in some sections 
of the country for many years before Dr. Henshall re- 
duced to writing a definite description of it. As the 
doctor was the first to write a description of this method 
it is now generally known as the Henshall style. The 
other method of minnow casting, which is probably not 
so generally known, is. frequently designated as the 
Chicago style, and is what might be called overhead 
casting. The writer thinks this style of casting has the 
advantage over the Henshall, in the fact that it can be 
made under conditions that would prevent one from 
casting in the Henshall style. 

“The writer has never seen any printed description 
of the Chicago style in the papers-and periodicals de- 
voted to angling. A clear description of this. method 
would probably be of interest to many readers of the 
Forest AND STREAM. When two. persons are casting 
from the same boat the Chicago style is much to be pre- 
ferred. Probably the greatest objection to this style of 
casting is that it requires. a somewhat shorter and 
stiffer rod than the Henshall method. The, writer has 
tried 6%, 7, 7 1-3, 7% and 814ft, rods for minnow casting 
in both styles. and has found that for all-around work a 
74it. rod of 80z. about the most satisfactory. With. this 
length of rod one can cast. in either style with. fairly 
satisfactory results,-and have sufficient elasticity to tire a 
good sized fish within a reasonable.time. In some re- 
spects, the best minnow-casting rod the writer ever owned 
was a two-piece Japanese cane 7ft. gin. in | This 
rod was light-in weight, somewhat stiff when casting, but 
quite flexible and elastic when a good sized: bass. was 
hooked. I could make very accurate casts with this rod, 
and while it-lasted, used it in preference to much more 
costly ones. I gave it some severe tests in the way..of 
holding hard some large bass, but one day on. the.Kan- 
kakee it came to grief, In striking a-small pickerel of 
about %4lb. in weight the ‘rod, broke off at one of the 
natural joints, apparently as brittle.as.a-pipe.stem of 
clay. Rods of this kind are strong when new, can 
net be relied on after the first season. 

“I prefer the high arched antifriction guides on min- 
now-casting rods, They do not look so'nice-in finish ss 
the so-called trumpet guides, but they do hold the line 


- up off of the rod so that it dots not cut and fray the silk 
s 


‘zappings as much as when ‘the other styles-of ‘guide 
are used. . 

“For minnow-casting in thé styles nathed,; a first-class 
quadruple reel is the cheapest in the long run if it is 
properly taken care of. If any oné of a mechanical turn 
of mind will take apart a am, Méek or Talbot reel 
and notice particularly the construction of the pillars in 
connection with the ends, he will at once see One reason 
why these reels are so much more durable than many 
others on the market. I have often wondered why some 
of the large manufacturers haye not osangr on” to this 
long ago. I know of a reel, that is more t forty years 
old that has seen much service, which is a good reel to- 
day. If you have a fine reel; take good care of it, keep it 
clean and well oiled with best sperm oil. When out on 
a fishing trip clean and oil your reel. at least once a 
week. For minnow-casting for black bass the writer 
prefers a hard braided silk line, half-way in size between 
a Gand H. The last named size casts well, but is gen- 
erally too weak to last one season.” 

If the writer of the above mention regarding the 
“Chicago style” of bait-casting will refer to files of 
Forest AND STREAM dating back nine or ten years, he 
will find that I described the system rather fully in my 
department at that time. I think that it was myself also, 
without doubt, who gave this. style of: bait-casting the 
name of the “Chicago style,” this appellation being given 
it in the Forest AND mM and daily papers at about 
that time. This was before the organization of the 
Chicago Fly-Casting Club, whose work subsequently 
brought thc method into greater publicity through tourna- 
ment competitions. E. Hovucs. 

480 Caxton Buririnc, Chicago, Til. 
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Fixtures. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
April 26-29.—Baltimore, Md.—Baltimore Kennel Club’s third 
aunual show. . 
May 36.—San Francisco, Cal.—San Francisco Kennel Club’s 
third annual show. . aia 
Sept. 4-7.—Toronto, Can.—Toronto Industrial Exhibition Asso- 
siation’s eleventh annual show. 
ov. 22-24.—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. S. 
C. Hodge, Supt. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Nov. 6.—Bicknell, Ind.—Indiana Field Trial Club’s trials. §%. 
tf. Socwell, Sec’y. 
Nov. 14.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. ells, Hon. Sec’y. . 
Nov. 14.—Washington, ¢. H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Club’s 
trials. C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. 


Dec. &—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials. 
Thos. Sturges, Sec’y. 


Dog Sense. 


PortsMouTH, Va»—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
been very much interested in» Mr. Mather’s letters, and 
like him I believe that dogs do reason. I will give in- 
stances often occurring at my country home, in North 
Carolina, noticed by all the family and often commented 
on as showing a remarkable degree of intelligence for a 





dog. 

My father always kept during his lifetime from twelve to 
eighteen foxhounds, which were his special delight. Dur- 
ing the long winter moonshiny nights they could be 
heard for miles in full chorus after the wily gray fox, 
urged on by an occasional hallo from their master in such 
musical tones that it never failed to encourage them to 
renewed efforts. Neighbors around would join iv 
father and enjoy the chase. It was impossible to fol- 
low the dogs on horseback, as that is not the proper way 
to enjoy a fox hunt. Some of your correspondents seem 
to think one should run his horse close up behind the 
hounds; but this would soon wind a horse. A good hun- 
ter on a good horse can manage to course-his houn¢s 
and cut them off by some short route and be within a 
quarter or a half mile of them when they cross a road or 
field. And the music of a- pack in full ery is much 
sweeter when wafted to you on the still night air from 
such a distance than when very near. Many and many a 
fox’s hide have I stripped and stretched on a board and 
sold to furriers in my boyhood days; and then cooked 
the fox in meal for the hounds. My brother still keeps 
up the hunting proclivities of the family at the old home- 
stead and has a nice pack of hounds. 

But I started out to write about reason and instinct. 
The hounds showed some reason by never attempting to 
follow my father to church nor anywhere else when he 
was dressed in his Sunday clothes. <A bird dog named 
Frank, as good and as fine an English setter as was 
ever wrapped in dog hide, played the principal part. 
During the long summer months the hounds would do 
little else than lounge around in the shade during the 
heat of the day; and almost any evening late Frank could 
be seen going from one sleeping hound to another lick- 
ing. their mouths and getting them on their feet. afd 
jumping around them in a most friendly manner. Then 
he would go toward the fields, and if they did not readily 
follow, he would return and repeat his dog tactics; and 
hé never failed thus to get a good number of them 
off to hunt rabbits. e would hunt as_ indus- 
triously as the hounds until a. rabbit was~ started, 
and as_soon as it was started Frank could be 
seen to runaround and get between the hounds and 
the briar patch and watch for the rabbit. He seemed to 
know they. would make for the thickest place, and often 
would catch the little rabbit and eat it-before the hounds 
could get there. If it was a grown one the hounds would 
be in time to share the feast. This looks much like rea- 


son to me, If it was instinct it is of a high grade article. 
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where good dogs go. 


Another instance. of a. s. reasoning y br 
had also.a black setter rank Jack, iat f ced ie 
wherever he went over the of se: feet yack 3. 
Sometimes .my brother. would forget to feed Jack after 
finishing his.own breakfast and_would leave tely: 
on horseback on his. daily rounds over the farm. Jack 
would run to the cook and whine and jump up on her 
until she fed him; and I have often noticed him while: 
eating hurriedly to stop and run toa back door to s¢c 
‘which way his, master would. go.A road ran east and 
west by the house to a river west of the house, which rau 





north - and south, and followed its 


banks 
canal and down the canal to another road leading di- 


to a 


rectly from the house. If my brother took the straight 
road to the bridge Jack would follow without complet- 
ing his breakfast; but if he went the river road Jack 
would complete his breakfast and go down the road to. 
the bridge and wait for his master. Now it looks as it 
the dog reasoned thus: “My master,has gone to the 
river, and as usual will cross the canal at the bridge, so 
I will take a short cut and meet him instead of taking 
such a long run to overtake him.” 

_Most any day Jack would lose his master while run- 
ning rabbits, and as my brother would go a zig-zag route 
among the different crops, instead of following up the 
horse’s tracks Jack would go to a brick kiln on an ele- 
vation on the farm and see where his master was. Jack 
would only own one master; he would not follow nor 
hunt for any one else. He, too, was a good catch dog. 

y some means he was poisoned and died a premature 
and hard death. ; 

Such instances as the above were frequent occurrences 
there and were witnessed by many and were not consid- 
ered rarities for well-bred and trained bird dogs. But 
since I’ve been living in a city and seeing well-bred and 
well-trained dogs, I note that they do not show the sell- 
reliant air and independence; cunning, sagacity and bot- 
tom of the open-air-bred dogs in the country, that are 
taught to mind when puppies and allowed the freedom cf 
the fields, so that when they are large enough to stand a 
day’s hunt with the gun they are well acquainted with 
the location of the birds, and it only requires a whip- 
ping or two to prevent them flushing when the birds be- 
gin to run. 

_Let us have some more of “Ole Virginia,” they. are 
rich and racy; but tell Mr. Hopkins not to let them be 
rare. Tar-HEEL. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 
have been interested in contributions to ForEst 
AND STREAM regarding dog reasoning power, and though 
I do not often take the trouble to write when not com- 
pelled to,.my gratitude to the old dog, whose friend 
I am, impels me to add a little to the testimony in the 
dog’s favor.. A down East fox hunter recently sent you 
a letter describing fox hunting as practiced up his way, 
which is the way I have known it done. Fox hunters 
who prefer to ride horses and do without guns would 
change their preferences if living along the headwaters 
of the Delaware River, and they would soon learn, that 
it requires more skill to kill foxes there with a dog and 
gun than it does to have them run down by a pack of 
dogs. I once bought a young hound out of imported 
English stock, and very soon got all I wanted of fast- 
running — and promptly let.a man who fancied that 
kind have Blaine, which was the rapid canine’s name. 
That dog repeatedly ran down and caught red foxes 
on bare ground in a run of four or five hours. He 
wasted no breath in barking, but put all his energy into 
his legs and would run half a mile in a minute or two, 
only barking a few times on the way. 
he New England fox hunter describes my old dog 
so well that I have by his letter been induced to. write 
this. Hunter is now twelve rs old, and is getting to 
be as aray and deaf as his old master, and our hunting 
is probably about done. He was a slow dog, and would 
work an old track as long as he was left at it, or until 
the fox was started, but he got.over a wonderful sight 
of ground when his fox was once in motion. He barked 
all the time, was never tired and never had sore feet, 
though he would generally run every second or third 
day, even though he went hunting alone. He was part 
black, part. brindle, with yellow head and legs, and not 
very long ears—not half as fancy looking as hounds I 
have owned not worth comparing with him. In. all his 
life he has never done a mean thing, which I can hardly 
say for his master. ! 
is dog was raised in Delaware county, and when a 
year old-I took him to Wyoming county. There he saw 
a big flock of sheep in_a field the first tig be ran out 
aiter the wagon on a Sunday afternoon. e dog ran 
across the field, and the sheep huddled together and acted 
so strange that the pup went up to investigate, The 
ra SE ee eee cs ee barked. He soon got a 
whipping and would not come within réach of the 
wagon until he got home. The next week the expefti- 


ence was repeated and ‘the dog took in the situation. 
After that he would leave the road and take to the fields 
on the opposite side was a of shéep in 
sight, nor would he notice sheep if he were hunting and 











county, and chartered a car in -which were loaded house- 
hold effects, horse and wagon, the dog and myself, who 
went along as man in charge. We started about noon 


Thursday, passed over four railroads and arrived at our: 


journey’s end about 7 o’clock Saturday night. The dog 
was given his liberty, and within five minutes was run- 
ning a track in hearing of the car, which was sidetracked. 
Several times between that hour and 11 o'clock the dog 
came to the car, and finding it in its place, went back to 
his hunt. About midnight the car was run to a chute, 
where the horse could unloaded, and the dog soon 
found it. All day Sunday he was about, and Monday 
the goods were put into a building for storage. The 
dog was on hand, followed the last load in and lay 
down among the stuff. The next afternoon about 3 
o’clock the horse was hitched to a cart and the dog 
taken in, when we started on a fifty-mile drive. The 
frost was just coming out of the roads, and we could 
not travel faster than a slow walk, and after going 
fifteen miles, stopped at a farmhouse for the night. 
When the horse went into the barn the dog. went into 
the woods near by and was soon barking on a fox track. 
I could not call him off with the horn, or the track was 
evidently too fresh to leave, and so I went to bed. At 
11 o'clock he was running in hearing, but next morning 
was gone. I spent the day looking for him, advertised 
ihim in several local papers and went on without any 
dog. He Had been seen running a fox during the day, 
ibut that was all I could hear of him. I went back to the 
place where the goods were stored, but the dog was 
not there. A week after reaching my destination the dog 
was sent me by rail. He had gone back to the stuff 
after his hunt was over, and remained about, hunting 

rt of the time and returning to look for his master and 
et but it was some days before he could be caught. 
A child finally went up to him and took him by his 
collar. 

Did that dog’s “instinct” send him back fiftten miles 
to a place that he had never seen except for two days? 
Was it instinct that told him to return to see if the car 
he had ridden 400 miles in was waiting for him? Was 
it instinct that told him that when the goods were placed 
in storage*that must be his home? : 

No matter what it was that taught him. The same 

wer taught him not to venture far from home for a 
or time alone, and he was careful not to get left for 
months, until he finally located a permanent home and 
saw his master’s family settled in it. 





Corp Sprinc Harsor.—April 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of April 15, p. 205, W. Wade 
says: “Occasionally you will meet one like Rev, Chas. 
Josiah Adams, who believes strongly, but can admit 
weight in an argument against it. ut generally the 
type of your various anonymes is the ruling one.” 

I have not the pleasure of an acquaintance with the 
Rev. Mr. -Adams, of Rossville, Staten Island, or I 
would write to him and ask him to interpret the above 
quotation. . ‘ 

Again, he writes: “A sample error is that of De 
Canibus, with the dog that carried the cat to the rat 
hole. On that one incident, without any investigation 
into previous experiences of that dog, he deduces reason- 
‘ing powers. Would any reasonable man arrive in a 
‘similar way at conclusions as to another man’s acts?” 
etc. 

Was it Talleyrand who said that “Language was 
‘invented to conceal one’s thoughts”? 

I confess that I do not see just where W. Wade is at. 

De CAnrBus. 


The Cleveland Dog License System. 


A DOG-LICENSE law had been in force for some years 
in our city, with its usual results. Animals were shot in 
front of their homes by the police. A gentleman told 
me he saw a dog coaxed out of the arms of a poorly 
dressed little girl and shot almost at her feet. 

Those that were put in the dog-pound and drowned 
aroused the sympathy of the curious crowd. “It is an 
outrage,” said one man, as he saw an immense New- 
foundjand struggling among the smaller. dogs in the 
water. d ; 

Mr. C. M. Munhall, a prominent business man, and 
a member of the Kennel Club, had seen poor women 
come tremblingly to the city offices to pay the license of 
some pet creature which they held in their arms. The 
owners were not able to pay the fee, but could not see 
their pets killed. ; 

“The poor should not keep dogs,” say some. It is 
useless to argue with a certain class in the community, 
who think the poor have no place nor rights in th‘s 
world. 

Mr. Munhall, reasoning that a dog is “property,” pre- 
sumably in every State in the Union, as much as a horse 
or a cow, determined, if possible to “restrain the city 
from killing dogs.” He employed a lawyer, a test case 
was brought—his dogs were not killed, as he was too 
well-known—and a “perpetual injunction” was obtained 
against the city. The license law was of no effect after 
the decision was rendered. 

“The course I pursued,” says Mr. Munhall, “is the 
only way to wipe out such illegal laws.” If other cities 
would follow his example, through some man or woman 
who is a friend to animals, we might be spared the year- 
ly slaughter of thousands in some of our large cities. 
Mr. Munhall obtained this injunction eight or ten years 
ago, and thereby proved himself a public benefactor. No- 
body complains of surplus dogs here, except some per- 
sons to whom two dogs in a city are two too many! 

A prominent vivisector here has epee? advocated a 
‘dog-pound to anon pet animals from straying into 
the colleges, and it would give the latter a regular chan- 
nel through which their material might be derived.” 

In this city of 400,000 people we have no more “mad 
eo scares than in those places where license is rigidly 

‘enforced. Neither the city nor the Humane Society ob- 
the death of innocent animals, and 
their faithful companions. 
before = — a renee oN so 
who has sixty dost ip is kenne € says: ove 
believe that they have all a right to 
‘is 4 just one that allows them to be 
any society Or any person. I believe in hu- 


mane societies for the good they do, but it is not good 
they do n. they ‘destroy the life of any dog or other 
animal, unléss said animal has been htift or is diseased 
ane one live.’—Sarah K. Bolton in Journal of Zo- 
ophily. 


Maryland Sportsmen’s Exposition 


. ‘ ? s ‘ 
Association’s Field Trials. 

Last week the Maryland Sportsmen’s Exposition As- 
sociation gave a true exemplar of the proper manner of 
conducting a field trial. There have been many trials 
held before, but these were rude, unrefined affairs, held 
far out in the country, where there were open fields and 
wild woods, wherein the birds bred, lived and had their 
being. This was at a stage of sportsmanship when men 
were unrefined and primitive, and therefore when what 
they did do or did not do was of the past, and when men 
were not properly equipped in the ethics of true sports- 
manship. 

As to the true manner of conducting a field trial, one 
must first discover a large city, and thereafter, if he 
wishes for the full meed of success, he must discover a 
reasonably smooth park, with its modern landscape gar- 
dening, all close to said city. Your correct modern 
shooting is of the park and not of the wilderness. Birds 
and dogs which are not of this standard are of a dark 
age or a long distance from town. In either instance 
they will not fulfil the requirements of a great educa- 
tional exposition, such as Baltimore has had the 
great good fortune of witnessing, unless they forsake 
their obsolete ways. 


The Field Trials. 


There was a good number entered in the trial. The 
running was done just outside of the park, on a piece of 
ground almost devoid of cover, which of course was as 
it should be. There was a strip of woods adjoining this, 
but this was too thick for the dogs to show any speed 
or style, and the woods should therefore be removed. 
Furthermore, the birds were not of the kind that made 
good werk possible. They were shipped from some- 
where in the South, and those that survived the trip were 
in a dazed, droopy condition. Of the 400 that were pur- 
chased for the trials we are informed that nearly half of 
them died en route. Prior to a brace of dogs being or- 
dered out for a run, a few of these birds would be lib- 
eated on the open ground. Most of these birds would 
squat right where they were put out, and never move un- 
til walked up. In this way they emitted but little scent, 
and of course made it difficult for the dog to secure a 
point, which was entirely the fault of the bird. Naturally 
covey points, where coveys did not exist, were out of 
question. The few dogs we saw run performed very 
commonplace. However, due allowance should be made 
for the conditions they had to contend with and the new 
theory of what they were there for. 

The All-Age had fifteen starters. 
has twenty-seven entries. 

The real manner of testing a dog’s finding abilities 
has thus been proven to be on new lines distinctly differ- 
ent from the old, First, you buy your birds, turn them 
loose a few at a time adjacent to the-city, and your real 
field dog is he who will point a weak, half-starved bird 
in a new cover. This has been tried before by many 
field trial clubs and every time it proved to be a failure, 
which shows how old-fashioned and unreliable they were 
and how much more advanced are modern institutions 
which have the sports of the wilderness transported to 
the heart of the city, where they truly belong. The field 
trials were necessarily a success, for Gen. Corbin pressed 
the electric button which started the mechanical wheels 
and put the gate in official action. 

There was also great interest in the whippet races, for 
there were many famous racers theretofore unheard of 
which ran the course in very fast time, which has not 
yet been officially announced through the press. It was 
a great field, consisting of some half dozen dogs. En 
passant it may be mentioned that the bird show was not 
a thing to be sneezed at. 

In the free-for-all field trial there was a strong field of 








The Amateur Stake 


five. The thrilling character of the work is thus de- 
scribed by the Baltimore Sun: 
“The first brace put down was Dr. J. McCormick’s 


Jim Thompson and C. E. Coffin’s Prince Boris. They 
started well and it was soon seen that both were under 
good command. Prince Boris found a bird first, when 
Jim Thompson was brought up to back. He did it rather 
indifferently, finally passing the pointing dog and caught 
the bird. When sent on Prince Boris had just about 
steadied down to a point, when his owner going to him 
put up the bird. Prince was steady to flush. On the 
first bird found Jim T. once scented, but passed on with- 
out locating it. 

“After a short trial in the open C. E. Coffin’s Faust’s 
Dan and Monocacy Kennels’ Ripsaw were sent into 
rather thick cover. Dan was first to find, and when Rip- 
saw was called up to back he was just about pointing the 
same bird, when it flushed ahead of him. Both dogs were 
steady to shot. Ripsaw next made a good find in edge 
of woods, and Dan, called up to back, scented the bird 
and pointed. Ripsaw was entitled to the credit of the 
find. Near by in the open, though in heavy cover, Rip- 
saw got a second point, steady to shot. After thirty 
minutes’ trial they were ordered up, Ripsaw showing the 
best speed and range and each showing good nose. 

“In the trial of L. W. White’s Friday and P. C. Gor- 
man’s Rap it was setter against pointer, the pointer prov- 
ing an accurate and fast worker. Rap was quickly on 
stylish point; Friday backed indifferently. Sent on, Fri- 
day found and pointed, Rap backing, Friday breaking to 
shot, with Rap steady, In next field Rap pointed, Friday 
backing omen The bird proved a running one. 
Rap did a beautiful piece of working in roading and lo- 
cating 50 or 6oyds. away. Rap showed good form, work- 
ing out his ground well, locating with accuracy, excelling 
in pace and range, considering the character of the 
ground.” . 

Jim made a mistake in the first heat, inasmuch as he 
walked by and picked up the weakling. No doubt that 
man and gun will bé adjusted to test their powers on 
these birds when these trials become universal and th 
old trials become obsolete. 













Now to the third day. The thrilling struggle of this 
day is thus described by the : 
“The field trials “oft bite were continued. They 
ri 


began before 10 in*the mo with two brace, whose 
work did not compare’very favorably with that of Tues- 
day. first brace putydown.was Harry, Bock’s.Eng- 
lish setter ‘bitth> Hottie Molly, with’ GL. “Harrison’s 
pointer dog Tip, of.Consolation, The dogs did not seem 
to expect gaitie-aintil 2! fished before Tip. In 
next field Tip pointed a single bird and left it; Hottie 
Molly passed in ahead; flushed, and chased it. Sent on, 
‘Tip, made game, and while being cautioned by the hand- 
ler the bird flushed’ ahead: “A few moments’ later he 
pointed. a dead bird. 

“The second brace was J. Bramble’s pointer dog Bang, 
with J. Roger McSherry’s pointer bitch Ripple.’ They 
showed better range and speed from the start, Ripple 
usirig her rose and hunting, Bang rather giving the im- 
pression at the start that he was only out for a run. The 
only game found was a dead bird that Ripple first pointed 
and then brought in. 

“Owing to a mistake in applying the right names to 2 
brace which ran Tuesday there was a mistake in describ- 
ing the work between Rap and Friday. Friday did the 
better work and it was credited to Rap. 

“In the afterncon the first series of the free-for-all, oz 
professional stake, was finished, and one brace of the sec- 
ond series was tried. The first brace down was G.. L. 
Harrison’s pointer dog Sport C., with L. W. White’s 
setter dog Ben. First came a false point by Ben, Sport 
backing indifferently at command. Sent on, the dogs 
were worked up the wind to a bird marked down, when 
Ben dropped to point, Sport backing. In the meantime 
Sport pomited a bird in a bottom below, Ben refusing to 
back. ‘Sport was unsteady to shot twice, and did- not 
take much interest in his work, but showed good nose 
when he happened on game. Ben showed good speed, 
but little style, 

L: W. White’s Ponce, a pointer dog,.ran a bye, being 
the-odd dog. He showed good speed, pointed once on 
game, but to other points claimed nothing could be 
raised. He seemed a little too cautious on scent. This 
closed the. first series. 

“Ripsaw, belonging to J. Roger McSherry’s Monocacy 
Valley Kennels, and Friday, belonging to Dr. L. W. 
White, were selected as first brace in the second series, 
and both.made a good showing both in speed and sty!e. 
After working across the open to good cover in the 
woods Ripsaw first. pointed stanchly, Friday backing 
promptly. Moving on, Friday pointed, when the bird 
ran, Ripsaw locating him again. Further down the ra- 
vine Ripsaw pointed, but was_a little unsteady to shot. 
Returning. to. the open, Ripsaw pointed in sedge grass, 
the bird getting up wildly a moment later and settling in 
the open. The dogs were worked toward him, when Fri- 
day pointed stanchly. There was a good run before 
finding game again. Friday pointed, but, moving on, 
he raised four birds, which went to timber near by. Here 
he pointed again. The dogs were then ordered up and 
the work for the day finished. The last brace gave the 
lprge crowd that followed a good exhibition of field trial 
work.” 

The next day Ripsaw won first; Friday second, Prince 
Boris third and Faust’s Dan fourth. 

In the Amateur Stakes there were twenty-seven starters. 
The work was as one might expect on weak birds turned 
out near a park. Prince Boris and Faust’s Dan won 
first and second respectively, Ben third, Pride of Balti- 
more fourth. 


The Beagle Trials. 


Again the old methods were found to be obsolete, the 
true manner of testing the abilities of a beagle on fur 
is to turn him loose on fish, so a red herring was used. 
gee thrilling chase is thus described by the Baltimore 

un: 

“Last night trials were made with beagle hounds, 
which chased scents made by dragging herring on’ the 
ground. The dogs followed the scent, but did not give 
proper tongue. Then a Belgian hare was taken from a 
crate and dragged over a course. The dogs gave tongue 
and ran true to this. When the hare was released he re- 
fused to run, but unconcernedly awaited the dogs until 
an attendant picked him up. A domesticated white rabbit 
was next tried, but he wanted to run back and play with 
the dogs. To-night a number of native wild rabbits will 
be. turned loose, and they will give the beagle hounds a 
merry chase. These races will take place in the park.” 

If the hounds will not chase fish, “drag” a hare. The 
hare proving a failure, try a “domesticated white rabbit.” 
If this should prove a failure, turn loose some wild rab- 
bits in the park where the people will need to go through 
the gate and buy a ticket to view the thrilling sport as 
it does not exist and as no mawkish hippodrome can 
make it exist. No details of this featute are necessary, fo> 
they did not even approximate to sport, though they had 
a gate significance. Sport of the wild woods and the 
ticket. seller’s office of the city are antagonistic. 





Continental Field Trial Club. 


Unoer date of April 19 Mr. Hobart Ames. president 
of the Continental Field Trial Club, North Easton, 
Mass., writes us as follows: 

“T am sorry to inform you that owing to illness Mr. 
W. B. Means has been compelled to resign as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Continental Field Trial Club. 
Mr. Theo. Sturges has kindly consented to act as sec- 
retary and treasurer the remainder of Mr. Meares’ un- 
expired term.” 


Points and Flushes. 


The fame of the great pointer Von Gull, whose success 
as a field-trial winner holds a high place in the records, 
is being further perpetuated. A new brand of cigar, 
man ured by Messrs. Hettermann Bros. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., bears his name. 





The Forest ap Sreraw is put to press each week on Tuesday 


intended for publication should reach us at the 
| by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, 5 


Gachting. 


The Royal St. Lawrence Y: C. 
One-Design Class. 

WE are indebted to the designer, Mr. G. H. nae, 
for the accompanying lines of the new one-design 
now building for the FRoval St. Lawrence Y. C. Within 
the past four years this club has come prominently before 
the world as the successful patron of the smaller classes 
of racing yachts, its representative craft in the 15 and 
2oft. classes, Sothis, Glencairn I., Glencairn II., Dominion 
and their numerous sister boats, being the fastest yet pro- 
duced in their respective classes. ith all the eclat and 
enthusiasm that has attended the repeated victories of 
these boats, the club has found it impossible to maintain 
among its members an interest in the modern racing ma- 
chine, and only the necessity of a further defense of the 
Seawanhaka cup keeps the racing class alive. The ex- 
pense of building, as carried on at Dorval, is considerably 
less than in the United States, and apart from some 
experiments in very light construction, the boats are as a 
class more serviceable and durable than those from the 
south side of the St. Lawrence; but with all this they 
are still too costly and generally undesirable to retain the 
interest of the yachtsmen of e St. Louis. 

The new one-design class has been started to provide a 
fast boat, well fitted for general sailing and class racing 
under local conditions, but less extreme in type, less cost- 
ly, more generally useful and more durable in construc- 
tion; while not liable to be out-built in a single season. 
Compared with the small yachts of a few years ago, the 
design would still be extreme in form and sail area; but 
at the same time it is far abler than the latest racing type, 
and better fitted for the average sailor. The dimensions 


Gasolene Engines and Launches.— VI. 


BY F, K, GRAIN, 
(Concluded from page Wi, April 15.) 


Scrapers.—Very good boat scrapers are made by turn- 
ing up the end of an old flat file and grinding to the re- 
quired edge, wrap the hand end with cord or rag, other- 
wise it will hurt the hands if used for a long time at 
once, 

PRESERVING Unusep Patnt.—To keep white lead from 
hardening after the keg has been opened, fill or cover the 
lead with water. 

Putty, Care or Stain.—Putty placed under water will 
also keep soft. To make cherry stain, take burnt sienna 
and a little rose pink mixed thin with oil, turpentine and 
a little dryer. 

Brass PottsH.—To polish brass take any of the best 
makes of polish, apply with a piece of waste or rag, and 
after having stood for an hour or so, rub with a strip of 
canton flannel, following afterward with silicon or whiten- 
ing, which will remove all the grease left from the polish 
and give a clean and brilliant luster. If you desire to 
leave your brass work without care for any length of 
time give it a coat of vaseline, using a new paint brush 
to apply it with. 

Preservinc Oi Cioru.—Should the oil cloth in the 
boat show signs of wear or become dull, give it a coat or 
two of: varnish, in fact, if you will varnish the back of 

our cloth when new, it will add greatly to its life, as the 

ck part is first to be attacked by dampness. 

Stern Lines.—It is well when the water is shallow or 
the boat lays around at low tide to put out a stern line or 
anchor, which will prevent the boat swinging or riding 
up and then resting on a fluke of the anchor which often 
results in a hole and a sunken boat. 

Fenpers.—A very good fender to place on the stern of 

your yawl boat is the heel of an old rubber boot. Old 
garden hose with a rope of suitable length run through 
it makes-a-very fair side fender. 

Cases TO Preserve.—If you are using the same cable 
to anchor with continually, it is well to change ends every 
two weeks, as it will materially add to the life of the rope, 

iving one end a chance to dry out and preventing it 

— with slime, weeds, etc. 

Ropes Swe.uinc.—Always remember in buying new 
rope that it will swell sie. being in use, therefore, if to 
reeve through blocks care must be taken to allow ample 
room for sw 

Broom.—Keep an old broom aboard to wash the mud 
off of anchor before taking on deck; it will save you‘lots 
of work. 

REPAINTING.—If your boat looks dirty outside, don’t 
repaint until you have scrubbed it with soap and water. 
Salt water soap can a for that ree a pe 
save you repainting, an necessary loss of use an 
ti =e case | — have to oe. 
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ESQ., FOR THE ROYAL ST. LAWRENCE Y. C., 1899., 


DESIGNED BY G. H. DUGGAN, 


NEW ONE-DESIGN CLASS, 








Fouinc or Propetter.—If the propeller wheel gets 
wound up with grass or rope, it can generally be cleared 
by reversing the direction of the wheel. When a revers- 
ible bladed wheel is used it will be necessary, however, to 
turn the wheel backward by means of the fly wheel. 

TILLER Stops.—Always be sure to have stops placed 
each side of the tiller or yoke, otherwise in backing the 
Po no is liable to turn sufficiently to be hit by the pro- 

er. 

WatTeRPROOF CANvAS.—To waterproof a canvas cover 
paint it with equal parts of turpentine, raw and boiled 
linseed oil. 

Tow1nc.—When towing alongside of another boat and 
ready to part conipany, always cast off stern line first, 
otherwise you are liable before you can cast off the stern 
line to swing apart, one boat then pulling sideways on the 
other, which often results in an upset. 

Mica INSULATING WaAsHERS.—To cut new insulating 
mica washers, use two sizes of good sharp gouges, plac- 
ing the mica on the butt end of a piece of hard wood. 

Cuttinc Giass.—To cut glass rounding or irregular 
shape, use a stout pair of shears, holding the glass under 
water while cutting. To cut india rinbir, wet the tool 
with naphtha or water. 

Stream, WATER AND Gas Pipe.—Steam, water and gas 
pipes are made in sizes beginning %, 4, %, %, %, 1%, 
1¥% and 2in., and from that up, varying ‘in. in size, the 
measurements being the inside diameter. All sizes up to 
1in. are butt welded, and above that, lap welded seams. 

Firttncs.—Fitting elbows, Ts, etc., are made of mal- 
leable iron, light weight for gas, ditto, heavy with rein- 
force around joint, and cast-iron for steam or heavy pres- 
sure. There are also steel fittings made, but not in 

eral use. Brass fittings are made h, dipped and 
finished. Brass pipe is made a hundred of varying sizes, 
both in diameter and thickness of metal, and as such is 
called tubing. It is also made of the same diameter and 
thickness as iron pipe, on which the same joint threading 
is used. This is called brass pipe, iron size. 

Iron AND Brass Prre.—All iron and brass pipe is made 
of standard size, as are also the fittings, all using a stand- 
ard thread of joints. To bend brass pipe or tubing, fill 
with melted resin, which will prevent its collapsing. 

Benpinc Pires.—Iron pipe under 2in. can be lly 
bent cold, unless the bend is very short, in which case it 
requires a special plant. 

Ancor Trips.—If anchoring on rocky bottom always 
put a trip line on your anchor, otherwise it is liable to 
become fast under a rock. Take a small line, make, fast to 
one of the flukes, then bury the free end. B 


on 
this line the anchor can always be tripped wi t trouble. 
Towrnc YAWLs.—Be careful to make your yawl boat 


fast close up to the stern, also see that the free end of the 
pairtter is not overboard, othefwise you are liable to 
wind the rope around the propeller, especially when back- 
_ ing. rs mh 





SAIL PLAN OF ROYAL ST. LAWRENCE Y. C. ONE-DESIGN CLASS. 


Licuts.—The lights to be carried by motor launches 
must conform with the rules of the Steam Vessel Inspec- 
tion Service. For small launches they must consist of 
four lights. 

A green light on starboard side. 

A red light on port side. ‘ 

A white light carried between and above the two 
former. 

When at anchor a white or riding light must be 
carried on a pole as high as possible above the deck. 


WHISTLEs.— 
If one whistle she should blow 


To starboard then your bow must go; 

And speeding on across the tide, 

She’ll pass to port along your side. 

If two whistles she should blow, 

Why then to port your bow must go; 

And if the space is fair and wide 

You’ll pass along her starboard side. 

From three short blasts ‘tis yours to learn 

That she is going full speed astern. 
LicHTs.— 

When both side lights you see ahead 

Port your helm and show your red. 

Green to green, or red to red, 

Perfect safety, go ahead, 

When upon your port is seen 

A stranger’s starboard light of green, 

There’s not so much for you to do 

For green to port keeps clear of you. 


Ricut or Way.—Boat first—Signalling secures right 0: 
way. 

Affirmative—Answering signal should be same number 
of blasts. 

Negative—Answering signal several short and rapid 
blasts. 

One Blast—Steer to starboard, port sides passing. 

Two Blasts—Steer to port, starboard sides passing. 

Three Short Blasts—Going astern. 

Salute—Three long biasts. 

Distress—Continuous long blowing. or successive shoré 





blasts; also turning flag upside down. “tet! 

Laws.—A copy of the laws governing the navigation of 
steam and motor vessels, with a great deal of other valu- 
able data can be had gratis by applying to the nearest 
office of the Steam Vessel Inspection Service. 

One Statute Mile—5,28oft. 

One Nautical Mile—6,120ft. 

Auxitiary.—Of late years the auxiliary has become 
quite popular, and perhaps for all-round pleasure there is 
no better type of boat. It combines all the pleasure and 
excitement of sailing, with the uncertainty occasioned by 
calms, and head winds let out. As most boat owners are 
limited to certain hours for sailing, especially as no time 
of return home, the auxiliary will afford many days of 
pleasure free of worry, that otherwise could not be had. 

Such a boat should have a good sail plan, with a motor 
of sufficient power to propel. her without sails at from 
five to six miles. Almost any sailboat can be converted 
into an auxiliary; as, if necessary, the motor can be 
placed on either side of the centerboard, when there is 
not sufficient space or depth aft. The gasolene motor is 
certainly the ideal power for this type of boat, and in 
addition to power for propulsion, the motor can be used 
to run fans, lights, etc., and the same gasolene serves 
for a vapor cook stove. As these motors require no 
stack, condensers, or special tank fittings, etc., they can 
be installed very easily in old boats. 

RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION.—In transporting launches 
by cars it will be found necessary to use a flat or gondola 
car, excepting for a very small boat, 15ft. or under. The 
launch should be securely fastened on a pair of good 
strong skids, forming a cradle, as this will greatly facili- 
tate the loading ca unloading, not to speak of cartage 
before or after the journey. The skids must be nailed and 
cleated to the bottom of the car, and a good tight cover 
of cloth or wood rigged over the whole.. The rates for 
this class of freight are very high on all roads, it generally 
being rated at four times first-class. This is a point to be 
considered in purchasing at a distance. Boats of over 
33ft. cannot be: carried on a single car, nor can the 
height above the platform of the car be ‘over 8ft. 



































































































































































































































The Southern Y. C—1849-1899, 


_ THE second American yacht club to celebrate its golden 
jubilee is the Southern Y. C., of New Orleans, whose 
station is on Lake Ponchartrain, near that city. On April 
7 the club held its fiftieth annual meeting, the following 
officers being elected: . 

Com., A. Baldwin; Vice-Com. W. P. Richardson; Rear- 
Com., Jno. Soria; Treas., Jas. Buckley; Sec’y, L. D 
Sampsell. 

Governing Committee—J. W. Glenny, W. A. Gordon, 
I. W. Boone, Jr., P. S. Anderson, R. H. Brunet. 

House Committee—H. A. Hamilton, C. H. Hyams, Jr., 
J. M. Huger, Geo. J. Lyons, Gerson Alectrino. 

Fleet Capt., Lawrence O’Donnell; Fleet Surgeon, R. L. 
Riley, M. D., Meas., Holmes Harrison. 

Mr. A. Baldwin, the newly-elected commodore, is one 
of the leading citizens of the Crescent City, and a finan- 
cier of national reputation. His flagship will be the large 
steam yacht Semper Idem. Vice-Com. Richardson will 
fly his flag on the cabin naphtha launch, Eccentric, and 
Rear-Com. Soria the designation of his rank on the Cape 
Cod cabin catboat, Sea Em. 


The club is already making preparations for the fitting 
celebration of its fiftieth anniversary. 


If You Want the Whitest and Best 


aT Gs LEAD use “ENGLISH B. B.” 
= 


Of all paint dealers and 
of 
c. 


Lee Smith & Co., 59 Frankfort street, and F. W. Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., 101 Fulton street, New York.—Adv 


Hifle Range and Gallery. 


Under date of April 23, Mr. T. H. Keller writes us that at the 
Maryland Sportsmen’s Exposition rifle contests last week at Bal- 
timore, “The conditions were somewhat hard, as the range was 
fitted yp in a shed with one side open. Consequently at times there 
was some windage. There were no telescopes used, hence the 
shooters could not follow up their shots. The entry list was not 
as large as the event deserved, for a very nice programme was 
offered. The shooting was exceedingly good, and Homrighousen, 
the local crack, also did well, particularly so as he was acting 
as head shooting master. J presume that it is needless to say 
that Peters cartridges ‘did the act.’” 


Grap-Shoating. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send to 
sotice like the following: 

















Fixtures. 
First and third Fridays of each month.—Watson’s Park Burn- 
side Ill.; Semi-monthly contest for Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 


diamond badges, 

April 25-27.—Kansas City, Mo.—Ninth annual tournament of the 
Missouri State Amateur Shooting Association, under auspices of 
Washington Park Gun Club; $400 added money; target and live 
birds. Walter F, Bruns, Sec’y. o 

April 25-26.—Gretna, Neb.— ‘Target and live-bird tournament; 
=~ added; open to all. H. M. Hardin and C. B. Randlett, 

anagers. ; : 

April 25-28.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore Shooting 
Seaton: targets and live birds; Money added. H. P. Collins, 
Sec’y. 

April 25-27.—Osceola, Ia.—Osceola Gun Club’s tournament. ‘ 

April 26-28.—Temple, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s tournament, 

April 29.—Wellington, Mass.—Harvard vs. Yale. 

May 2-64.—Lincoin, Neb.—Nebraska State, Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-third annual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Capital City Gun Club; six amateur and four open events 
each day; targets and live birds. R. M. Welch, Sec'y. _ 

Ma .—Philadelphia, Pa,;~Meet of the Intercollegiate Shoot- 
in. Kepeciation, on the aire grounds. _— 
ie 6.—White Plains, N. Y.—Live-bird handicap. E. G. Horton, 

anager. 

May 9-13.—Peoria, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association’s 
tournament. . Simmons, Sec’y. ; coe 
tay, 18.—Dunellen, N. J.—Shoot of the New Jersey Central 

eague. 

May 16-19.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
givenie State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 

eed Hurst Gun Club. F. W. Bacon, Sec’y. 

May 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association, H.. B. Collins, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Oil City, Pa.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under auspices of Oil City Gun Club. S. Bates, Sec’y. 

May 23-26.—Aigona, la.—Tournament of the Iowa State Asso- 
ciaiion for the Protection of Fish and Game. John G. Smith, 


res. 
May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 


the Greenwood Gun Club; 2-bird Southern Handicap. R. G. 
McCants, Sec’y. 

May 2.21.—Tyrone, Pa.—Target tournament of the Tyrone Gun 
Club. D. D. Stine, Sec’ 


May 380.—Canajoharie Ki. Y.—All-day target shoot at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30-June 2.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 

eed Hurst Gun Club. Frank W. Bacon, Sec’y. ; 

May 6.—Passaic, N. J.—E, C. cup contest for championship of 
New Jersey, between Capt. A. W. Money, holder, and Mr, Phil 
Daly, Jr., challenger. 

une 3.—New Haven, Conn.—Yale vs. Princeton. 

une 6-10.—Buffaic, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under the 
auspices of the Buftalo Audubon Gun Club; $1,000 guaranteed; 
over $2,000 in merchandise, and $1,000 added money in open events. 
Chas. Bambere, Sec’y. 51 Edna Place. 

June 69.—Sioux City, Ia.—Fifth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club... E. R. Chapman, Sec’y. 

une 10.—Princeton, N. J.—Yave vs. Princeton. 

i 21-23.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. O:_T. S. L. 

June 14-15.—Bellows Falls, Vt.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under auspices of Bellows Falls Gun Club. C. H. Gibson, 

"y. 5 

une 14.16.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Target Co.’s tournament. 

une 20-22—Wheeling, W. Va.—Third annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under the 
auspices of the Wheeling Gun Club, Wheeling, W. Va. John B. 
Garden, Sec’y.* 

June 27-29.—Altoona, Pa.—Target tournament of the Altoona 
Rod and Gun Club, Wopsononock Heights. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y. 

July 1.—Sherbrooke, P. O.—Annd@al tour#ament; fargets; Domin- 
ion Day; open to all amateurs. Chas. H. Foss,-Sec’y. 

July 1-2.—Milwaukee, . \Wis.~Grand tournament 
Gun Club. in Carnival Week. S._M. Du Val, q 

July 19-20.—Provicence, R._T,—Interstate Association’s 
ment, under auspices of the Providence Gun Club. 


, of Milwaukee 
tourna- 
. Root, 


y. 
July 18-20.—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas State tournament. 
Aug. 9-10.—Portland, Me.—Interstate Assocaition’s tournament, 
under auspices of the Portland Gun Club. S. B. Adams, Sec’y. 
Sept. 6-7.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Invesstane, Ay 
qenietion, unite the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W. N. 
ite, *y. ; 





Mite Mecano cence SG nee paced i 
G} ournamen' . -on . 
u and 25 been indefinitely postponed, , 
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DRIVERS AND* TWISTERS 
e 
Club secretaries are invited to°tend their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any nttws notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported, Mail 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, yS Broad- 
way, New York, 





The pro of 
Nene ee the twenty-third annual tournament of the 


te S , i 
2 to 5 inclusive, 0 eae. at Liscoin, Neb.. May 


Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. guns, .. may be sent 
7. 

to Mr, R. M. Welch, wh i 

f ; o will di them on the grounds 


On the first, second and third days there are ten 
events each day, at 15, 20 and 25 targets, $1.50 and $2 entrance. 
The fourth day has one event at ets, $3 entrance, $15 
added, for the gold medal, emblematic the championship at 
targets. There are two live-bird events, one at 20 live birds, $15 
entrance, $50 added, handicaps 26 to 33 ds., five mon open 
to all. The second is at 15 live birds, Ga enirénes $15 added, for 
Mayne diamond badge, emblematic of the live-bird championshi 

of the State of Nebraska. Open to all members of the N. ¢ 
Association in good standing. 


Capt. A. W. Money and W. R. Elliston, of Nashville, Tenn., 
met at the traps om Monday of this week, April 24. This time 
the conditions were 100 Pigeons, 30yds. rise, 30yds. (Carteret) 
boundary, $1,000 a side. The match took place on the Carteret 
Club’s grounds, Garden City, L. I., and resulted in Capt. Money 
winning by the score of to &. The totals for oa 3 


were 
as follows: Capt. Money, 24, 20, 19, and 25—88. Elliston, 22, 20, 
22, and 20—84. It will be noticed that Elliston was one bird ahead 


at the end of the 75th round. The birds were a very fast lot, 
and the wind, which was incoming from left to right, did not 
make them any the easier. 


Mr. John H. W. Fleming (Johnnie Jones), the secretary of the 
Oceanic Club, writes us under date of April 24, as follows: “The 
postponed team match between the Hudson Gun Club, of Jerscy 
City, and the Oceanic Rod and Gun Club, will be held on the 
grounds of the latter, at Rockaway Park, & I., on the first day 
of next week. It will be the closing shoot of the season of ’98-’99 
until next October. Trains leave foot of East Thirty-fourth street, 
New York and Flatbush avenue station, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 
Long Island R. R. 9 and 11 A. M.” , 


Every man in general who has ever had the honor of meeting 
Mr. Noel E. Money, and every man in particular who has ever 
squinted along a gun barrel, will rejoice heartily to learn that he 
will visit the United States again in the first week in May, re- 
maining about six months. owever, in respect to the latter 
limitation, we hope that it is a mistake, and that he has come to 
stay permanently. A law should forthwith be enacted that 
when we once get such desirable gentlemen within our boundaries 
they should not be allowed ever to escape. 

There is a programme of active competition among the members 
of the Intercollegiate Shooting Association. Harvard and Yale 
have a team contest at Wellington, Mass., on May 9; the Inter- 
collegiate Association meets on the Keystone grounds, Phila- 
delphia, on May 6; Yale and Princeton teams compete at New 
Haven on June 3, and at Princeton on June 10. The Association 
consists of the gun clubs of Harvard,- Yale, Princeton, Columbia 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, we regret, has been. 
return home after the Grand American P, 
recovering. He was far from in” health when the 
Handicap commenced, and the fati cares and labors of that 
great contest were not conducive to a speedy recovery of a man 
who was ill. It requires the constitution of a steam boiler to go 
through such an ordeal. We are confident that the incomparable 
manager will win out in this case. 

After the conclusion of the contest for the E. C. cup at Red 
Bank, J., last week, Mr. Phil Daly, Jr., challenger Capt. 
A. W. Money, the winner, and May 6, and Passaic, J. were 
chosen as the date and the place for the next contest. As this 
date would conflict with that of a shoot already arranged for, the 
E. C. cup contest has in consequence been postponed to a date 
to be determined later. 

The race between Mr. E. Johnson, Atlantic City, N. J., and. 
Mr. T. W. Morfey, of Lyndhurst, N. de for $250 a side, fixed to 
take place at Lyndhurst on Friday of this week, should be a high- 
cut contest between these two great masters of the gun. Each 
has proven himself a great match contestant in respect to skill, 
nerve and endurance. 

The Republic, of St. Louis, has a valuable cup, a live-bird 
trophy, which it will_put in competition at the forthcoming St. 
Louis tournament: The conditions will be. practically the same 
as those which governed the Kansas City Star Cup. 

The first shoot of the season of the New Jersey Central League 
takes place on the grounds of the Dunellen Gun Club, Dunellen, 
N. J., on May 13. A meeting of the League will be held on 
that date and officers for the year will be then elected. 

We were somewhat in error as to the forfeits, etc., of the Grand 
American Handicap, published in our report last week. They were 
as follows: 251 regular entries at $25; 11 post entries at ; 16 
forfeits at $10. 

The last live-bird shoot of the New Utrecht Gun Club took 
place at Woodlawn, L. I., last Saturday. New quarters will be 
secured and pigeon shooting will be resumed in September next. 

Bgernarp Waters. 


Trap at Watson’s. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. Handicap. 


Wartson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., April 21.—In the fifth 
contest for the Montgomery Ward & Co. handicap badges Parker 
won the high average medal: 


S Palmer, 29, 1.. 


uite ill since his 
but is now 
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ci2t 1 
J T Dazey, 28, 3... -111212001121001111—14 
WwW B Leliagweli -12110*01212110112 —13 
E S Rice, 29, 3 10021111211—14 
B il —15 
—15 
w 
1122011 —13 
120010122102122012—13 
12112111110220112 —15 
22112222222222 —15 
1* 02121212202200 == 
120121122222211 —15 
112221222200 —13 
1110111221220121 —14 
phessocssevassones 121 *22201211212 —14 
Ties on 15, for diamond badge: 
Re MS Shep erro 0 
Dr Shaw, 30, 0 ++ 220 
He We bse. aac ...124021 202211 021102 110221 02221 
ericer, BB, ©... .cccvcsccccese -+-12222 22221 +412120 11122. 020 
Amberg, 30, 0...2......-+-eneeeees * 

Ties on 14: . 
BBCY, BB ...ccccscccscccpee 10 - O'Brien, 20 ......cedcecivers 0 
EB RU0G, Wo... ieee. cueae Boeck 90.22...i00558 seadch sects 122 

Barto: BD ocnicc es dcecnesens ise. dd 
Ties on 13: 
Eolper ass eccgcccesere WE decvectbedetes devel 0 
WwW ; Leffingwell....... 11220 8 La ee » -2222121210 
BB SO0nes.coeee ane ey 
Palmer and Searles vs. Leffingwell and Dazey, 5 birds each: 
> Palmep ,.....- ageeeees 22222—5 SORTED © oc sc ccevscccecs 22112—5 
Leffingwell ...7.......11201-—4—9 Darey ........000-0e0e 11022—4—9 
S. Boa, 40 ‘targets, practice: 
J BBB evn ss ooo 08 » secdondaenSs 0 Gbesecoewe 11111101111110111111—18 
, 11111.111111111111111—20—38 
April 19.—Audubon Gun Club scores: 
[LM Gittespie nietecseverevendiveees+ 10801 1°1221°0121011—14—2—16 
NT INGMIOM pes sccccsdecebe Se alt +o + 0 21222°222212212°2202—17—2—19 
C E Felton .........5....3 Saeco ak aceon Ww 
April _20—C. A. A. Gun Club.—This is the last of the series for 
the club. Mr. G.-A> Thorne-won the trophy. There will be a 
new trophy for the next shoot: ; 
TRRDREE wip cess sv eveseeeseccense as06he-es an - » -211900011022011— 9—3—12 


+++ -9202001211 2200— 9—2—11 


: Be ee 
RAvE.Riae. 








- Haverhill Gun Club. 
HaveRgILL, Mass., April 22.—The Haverhill Gun Club’s third 
annual Patriots’ Day shoot was given at the grounds, Hoyt’s 
grove, last Wednesday. It was in every way the most successful 
as well as the most ible strictly club event ever held since 
the organization of F 

Aside from a wind, the day was excellent, and a large 
number of ladies, take a lively interest in club affairs, were 
——. «tu club served a — lunch to er and 
visitors its own expense. mon, ¢ visitors were Messrs. 
Le Roy and Barrett, of Campello, ; Margaret Messrs. 
William and Horace Kirkwood, of the Boston Gun Club; Mr. 
C. A. North, who seldom forgets to mention the peculiar merits 
of the magautrap, and Mr. Ferriday, who really believes that W-A 
is the correct article. The shooting was very good, considerin; 
the it many of the members are new at the sport, an 
rs are so situated that eettnnstiee for indulging in practice 
are” Le Roy’s 58 straight was easily the best run for the 
day, and he was gpl ox wom, opinion, that it was due 
wholly to Du Pont’s smokeless. iskay smashed the targets in 
a but a ladylike manner, which was against us, as we like 
a few pick-ups for practice shoots. The most interesting part of 
the programme at least to the club members was events 11 and 12, 
15 targets each, the first at known and second at unknown angles, 
known as the club’s annual handicap event, with prizes as follows: 
Ammunition case, given by club; 5lb. can Pont’s powder, 
given by club members, and fishing rod, donated by our first 
president, J. F. Brown, all to be contested for by club members 
only. For the shooter not a member of club, a Slb. can of Du 
Pont’s powder was offered for best score in the events above 
named, and was won by Roy, who immediately offered it 
to be shot for at our Memorial Day shoot. 

The handicaps were arranged on the basis of percentage, by a 
committee of three, and in view of the fact that former averages 
of members were not obtainable, together with the lack of knowl- 
edge of the abilities of men who have but recently become mem- 
bers, the result shows that the at best thankless task was well 
done. Out of twenty-four shooters twelve were tied for first prize, 
which was shot off at 10 targets, unknown angles, original handi- 
= governing same. 9 

he shoot-off of ties for first prize was hotly contested and 
interesting to witness, and at the end of the eighth round had 
narrowed down to Sprague and Holden, the former winning out 
on the ninth round with one to spare, : 

Ties on the remaining prizes will be shot off Monday, 24th. 

There were nearly targets thrown, and it was close to 

715 P. M, when the ties were finally decided. 

The result of the shoot is gratifying to the club, and shows .that 
something in the nature of prizes with shooters handicapped in 
such a manner that chances are as nearly equal as it is possible 
to make them will draw an attendance that nothing else will. 

Events 2, 4, 7 % 14, 16, 18, 19, 20, were at unknown angles; 
1, 6, 8, 10, 11, 13, 15, at known angles; 3 and 5, reversed; 5, five 
pairs: 

Events: 

Targets: 
Horace 
Miskay .. 
Barrett . 
Williams 
North ... 
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Jeannette Gun Club. 


Hackensack Bridge, April 24——The shoot of the Jeannette Gun 
Club was held on . ean vee at ae ; 
i April 21. H. Pape won in Class A, winning out with 
bet the shootoff ‘with Hainhorst, who killled 4. J. Bockling 

won in Class B. The scores: 





F Ehlen, 25.......-- 00111021117 Geo Meyer, 25...,...2020*11101—6 
W Rottman, 28......0112222001—7. F Karster, 28........12001220*2—6 
H Otton, 28........-10122100016 D J Peters, 28.......001110110°—5 
Lott, 33 pomusvesee ea 2201222022—8 C Bohling, 25.....).0021110202—6 
Vagts, 28.......... .1120002010—5 +J Kroeger, 28.....;.-1212100100—7 
Bebling, 96... 6. ..2102220202—7 G E Leoble, 28......020211201—6 
Hainhorst, 28......1111201212—9 C Steffens, eee» -O111021021—7 
id Peters, 25....... 002120—6 J Mehl, 28...........0210200121—6 
Mohrman, 25...... 10*0212201—6 Capt. Debacker, 28. .2201000120—5 
Pape, 28.........- 0221122211—9 G Fixser, 25..... +++ -1201000201—5 
N Brunie, 28........- 012111*121—-8 Wm. Ralphs, 28.....2022120001—6 
C Mohrman, 25...... 10*2000002—3 C Meyer, abaaee ae 212220222* 


; 8 
] Strawman, 25.....2002000120—4 C Heilshorn, .25.....2201221100—7 


The team race at 4 oes birds resulted as follows: 











Hainhorst ........+.++ —4 Bape 80550503. essed 2200—2 
C Meyer . 2112—4 Lott ..... 

Otten .. -1102—3 Brunie 

Vagts .. -1022—3 Steffens 
Kroeger 2020—2 

Peter K. 1122-4 Rottman ..... 
Meh! ... 1000—1 F Karsters ...... 
Stralma 0000—0 Ehl 

Rohlfs ..... -2022—3 Loebel 

C Mohrman -2210—3 

C Bohling . -2220—3 ’ 

G Meyer ......... -2000—1—31 





Jounny Jonzs. 





Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrauo, N. Y., April 22.—H, D. Kirkover 
of 25 straight in. the ¢ 
though he. will win that prize. 


ceower in made a panee 
b event, whic’ S very mu as 
odes He has two wits to his credit, 


ing th straights made during the whole s¢ason, which 
nee ae ok shoots. The shoot to-day was well attended, 


those present. Among the 
C.. Burnett, both ‘of whom 

gun. The feature of, the sport was 
H...D. ‘Kirkover and ‘Jack; Fanning, each of 


and some fine_sport was enjoyed b 
visitors. were Capt. G and i. 
did themselves credit with the 

the shootisig between 






Ww $6 out of 100 targets shot at. 

Event No. 3 was the club badge shoot. H and C Classes were 
unfinished’ R. H. Heberd won B-Class: 

vents: . 1234567 Events: 1°23 4 86 7 
a fs 15-16: 2515 202525 Targets: 15.15 26 15 20 25 2 
H Kitkover.. 14 -. 192424 H. Burnett... 1413 24... .. .. .. 
E 8 aes TPIS siccce 9 EB 202. Dice oe 
. 1110 vs se ee R Hebard ../.1411 31l.. .. .. 
3 m S4.. BNI EB. Girardin. 9-13.24 .....,.. .- 
Foxie '......06 9« 43.17 2220 C Hebard ...6 9 8........ 
ww £59.15 .. 18 21,. W. Hebard.. 9 820105. °. :. 
vere ld os | oui Fanning... ..°.- 34... 19 4 % 
essence 12/12 B ve ee oe weeiee be Bilin “+ 
yr peedes au esieycecce Newman... s+ ee oe UD os oe oe 





Avan. 29, 1899.] 
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“aeyleind ‘Sportecncn's'Expeation: Amoctation 
‘ Tournament. 


Bartimore, Md.—The tournament that was run here in con- 
nection with the y Sportsmen’s Exposition, can hardly be 
Seco) governs, Orne We tee fact that after the fourth day it 
had virtually resolved itself into a local shoot. When the manage- 
ment discovered that most of the visiting shooters were going to 
leave for home, it refused longer to carry out the Programme, and 
declared that the added money as advertised for Friday would be 
withdrawn. Much disgust was felt thereat by the few shooters who 
were ‘still on hand, uch of the failure of this shoot can be at- 
tributed to the manner in which the programme was arttanged. 
For an amateur shoot, the programme provided for too much 
shooting, and the events were also too lengthy. Then in the 
manner in which the money was divided was hardly such as to 
appeal to the average amateur. With the old inequitable per- 
centage system in vogue, the average amateur stands but little show 
of lasting over two days. At the very longest, a shoot of this 
kind should not continue over three days; that is, if one desires 
it to. be a success. It is well to bear in mind that few of this class 
of shooters can remain away from their bisiness for more than 
three or four days. Furthermore, one can get but so much shoot- 
ing out of a crowd, and then it is done. Of course the winners 
are willing to continue, but the method of dividing the money 
in use at this shoot always enriches the few at the expense of 
the many. Four moneys and 20-bird events is a proposition that 
will tempt only the expert amateur, as, in order to get into the 
money, he would virtually have to shoot an 85 per cent. gait, and 
there are few that can do this in competition. 

Had the programme consisted of 15-target events, and the money 
been divided by the Rose system, it would have proven much more 
satisfactory. 

It is well to keep in mind that but few shooters will shoot an 
entire week unless it is his business to do so. This business class 
was barred here. The manner in which the shooting was conducted 
when it was once in ae also robbed it of much of its 
pleasure, which precludes the possibility of classing it as sport. 

The amount of labor involved made it much more like a hired 
man plowing, for it was one continuous round of shooting once 
you were called to the score. With so few shooters participating, 
it would have been much pleasanter to shoot all the events over 
one set of traps, instead of two, as was here the case. 

This worked additional hardship on the shooter, as he no sooner 
finished his score on one set of traps when he was told to get 
twenty more shells to ones to shoot the next event. This 
further added to the difficulty of making good scores, for as a 
rule only men of strong physique can stand such a strain. In this 
active manner five events were shot, after which an intermission 
for dinner was taken, following which the same procedure con- 
tinued until everyone was shot out. 

The management further erred when it permitted Sim Glover 
to participate on the first day as an amateur. This was rather 
inconsistent in view of the fact that at all other shoots where 
the line is drawn Glover has always been compelled to shoot in 
the professional class. This too created no little dissention, for 
roam it Glover was permitted to win seventy odd dollars which 
should have found their way into the pockets of the amateurs. 
True, it was submitted to a vote of the shooters as to whether or 
not Mr. Glover should be allowed to shoot for the money. But 
one shooter, Dupont, had the courage of his convictions to vote 
No; but this vote was taken in Mr. Glover’s presence, and had 
this not been the case, no doubt it would probably have been 
the other way. At night additional protests were entered, and 
the next day Mr. Glover was debarred from shooting for the 


money. 

Mr. Glover, however, claims that he is not in the employment 
of any one, and does not receive any money for expenses, and 
that he also shoots his own money. 

This classing of shooters bids fair to continue a vexed question. 


Tourists. 


Among the out-of-town shooters who were 
known shooters as Wallace Miller and J. A. 
. D. Gay, Pine Grove, Kyi Col. Martin, Bluffton, S. C.; C. C. 
Nauman, San Francisco, Cal.; E. D. Hobb, New Market, Md.; 
Sim Glover, Rochester, N. Y.; the Mallory brothers, of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Pentz, Harpers’ Ferry, Va.; Clay, Piedmont, W. 
Va.; Pearre, Fredricks Cit » Md.; John W. Coleman, Portland, 
Me.; F. W. Moffett, Bloomfield, N. J.; also Bob. Emslie, the base- 
ball umpire. The trade was represented by John Parker and Tom 
Keller of the Peters Cartridge and Kings Powder Co.; Jack Fan- 
ning, of the Gold Dust Powder; B, H. Norton, Hazard powder; 
and H, P. Collins, the local Du Pont powder representative. 

The tournament was held at Prospect Park, and the arrange- 
ments for conducting the shoot were first class. Ample prepara- 
tions had been made for handling a very large number of shooters, 
as there were four sets of target traps arranged on the Sergeant 
system, and two sets of King’s live-bird traps in position. 


resent are such well- 
ackson, Austin, Tex.; 


Mr. Hawkins managed the target events, while Mr. Malone had 
charge of affairs when live-bird shooting was in progress. In 
the cashier’s office Mr. J, K. Starr, of iladelphia, held sway, 


and all these departments were well taken care of. The scoring 
was not always correct, as one of the scorers persisted in watch- 
ing the shooting instead of paying strict attention to the work 
in hand. Thus it frequently occurred that he would score as he 
saw, in place as the referee announced. 

This tournament was not conducted under the auspices of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association, and has no connection with the 
one announced by this organization for next week. However, the 
members of this Association contributed in every. way possible 
to help make this shoot a success. Many of its members ‘partici- 
pated in the events, and endeavored in every way to continue 
the shooting as provided in the programme; this hotwithstadiding 
they were in no way interested. Very few shot through the* day’s 
target programme, but of those who did Fanning and: Nauman 
were high; the former had an average of .938 and the latter 886. 


First Day, Monday, April 17, Live Birds. 


The programme consisted of four events, but as these were 


soon disposed of, several extras were also shot. The first event 
was 5 birds, $5, high guns. This showed the following entries 
and scores: Col. Martin Hicks, Norton, Gay, Hill, Coe, 
Dupont, Emslee and Malone 4, Collins and Leland 3, Glover 4. 


0. 2 was 7, $7, also high guns. This resulted: icks, Malone 
and Fox 7, Col. Martin and Hill 6, Dupont, Glover, Hobbs and 
Coe 5, Norton, Leland, Emslie and Dixon 4, Collins 3. 

Then followed the I6-bird event, the entrance being $15, class 
shooting. The division was 50, 30 and 20 cent. 

The scores of this are given in full, and show, as is frequently 
the case, that second 2 paid better than’ first. he two 
straight men, Martin and Gay, got 50 per cent., or rather 25 
per cent. each. While Smith, the onl as got 30 per cent. There 
were two 13s. Thus only five of the fteen contestants got a 
share of the purse. 

An extra 10-bird event was shot. This showed nineteen entries, 
- not a single straight, though seven finished with but a single 
joss. 

After this several miss-and-outs were shot. This first had eight 
entries, and Gay and Hicks cut up the purse on 6 kills each. 

The next had but five entries and the debate ended when Hicks, 
Gy and Malone had each scored 7. 

he last had a like number of entries, and here Gay and Hicks 
were again in evidence, as they were the only ones who could 
“Gay. did = best shooting of the da: ing 42 

e g of the day, scorin out of 45. 
All bis shooting was from the Syds. mark. 

The weather conditions were fine, there being very little wind. 

Event No. 4 was as follows: 

i -2282202122—9 





Cas S T Mallory, 27....0122222202~8 
goth 3s Collins, 2 -’......., 20201121298 
Gay, 9% ... Glover, 29 ...........0221210022—7 
Linthicum, 1112022222—9 Mann," 27 ...........0220021222—7 
Coe, 29..... F E Mallory, 28....0022202221—7 
Bie 3 0. 1222202222—9 ae ee a 
Col’ Martin, 30 Leland, 27 ... 

Malone, 30 Norton, 26 

Dupont, 


Second Day, Tuesday, April 18. 


The attendance at the ing day of the 
up to the average. The vonthes vaiti Sar ara wan shoes 


Fahmi: ee cathe, special 

"8 is L as he put up 

dhs susalione of % By scoring his fret traig 
pn the it fogt, and ‘ a _ 


FOREST AND’ STREAM. 


who made his debut as an amateur here, is but one bird short 
of his total, while so’ far as shekels are concerned he has these 
to let, as he is some seventy odd dollars ahead for the day, while 
Fanning, who was shooting for targets only, got but the glory 
and the _peeeieoh of paying for his targets. Gay is third, a bird 
behind Glover. There is quite a little gap between Gay and Fox, 
a_ local re who is fourth. There is av money to the 
extent o' $25, which is divided on a basis of 50, 30 and 20 per 
cent. This went to Glover, Gay and Fox in the order named, and 
netted them respectively $12.50, $7.50 and $5. The old percentage 
system of dividing the purse is in vogue here, and as on several 
occasions first was won without a tie, it netted quite a nice 
sum, as the ratio was 40, 30, 20 and 10. Glover and Gay were the 
most fortunate ones in this respect. ; 

The names of all the principals in to-day’s shoot appear inthe 
table appended in the order of merit. The .programme consisted 









of ten 20-target events: . 
Shot 

Events: 1234567 8 $10 at. Broke. Av. 
Fanning «<.......... 20 20 19 17 201818191919 200. 19 -950 
GIOVE oc isssccscsee 18 19 19 2017 2019 2018.19 200 189. .945 
GET -vssnevevevecveve 17 19 20 18 19 19 20 17 20.19 200 188 -940 
UE sebsbtbsvetestes $19 2018161619161720 200 179 .8% 
F E Mallory ....... 18 19171718 1619171918 200 178 .890 
Nauman ........... 181919 191716161916 200 171 855 
EMU N65 ivscecceve 12 18 17 16 16 1918 1718 19 200. 170 = .850 
eae 16 171417171616191918 200 169 .845 
ED vo ctenvce Wane 15 161518161519182016 200 168 .&0 
ME. cicnseeeraetacd 16 1717 16171818161713 200° 165 .825 
0 ee 16 17 17 16 16 16 15 15 18 19 200 165 -825 
ee 16 13 17 19 16 15:12 18 15 18 200 159 -79%5 
NE) :< divin ete. sank 15 17 15 14 15 16 18 15 19 16 200 155 775 
PO aio Xs epee 618 1512171714171414 20 154 .770 
S_ F Mallory 1015181420171716 200 152 .760 
WENGE osic cess eens 1719141316101616 200 147 135 
Leland 16171614141514 8 200 14 ~~ .720 
Hicks ..... 1415181015 81517 -200 139 + .695 
Collins ...... 12 9121714131713 200 134 ~~ .670 
Coleman 11 14 13 13 11 18 13 1 200 133 -665 
Norton 12 10 11 11 13 14 15 14 200 126 -620 
DERE eh atasestescss ve ao Se 09 16 17 19 18 17 100 87 -870 
TRemGPOOM 2.0.0 cc00 00 oe 06. 06 171616... é» 60 49 816 
Hobb: ‘ de 0b: 06-E oA, Ok Shao 60 48 -800 

lay os he, SE Oe a 36 3 100 u“ -740 
Williams TC ae Te Te 20 14 =. 700 
Irwing -- 131417171610 180 123 .683 
Emslie ear a. 60 40 -666 
Fairmouth . fh .. .. fil014..14 60 38 .633 
Pearre ..... ae as appiities <acae <0 ae 40 24 -600 
Lenthicum Se rang 4. ae dike, Rk ae ed 20 12 -600 
POE 3200 6 8 8 .. 12 13 18 14 15 12 1380 06 -588 
Jamison .... e0-0e- we hen ae ee waded “Re 20 10 .500 
MGRPRROS és cccccce We bd. doves 6412 8.... 80 38 475 


Third Day, Wednesday, April 19. 


Owing to some vigorous protests, the management decided to 
bar Glover from participating for the money, though it gener- 
ously offered to permit him to shoot all the targets he cared to 
free of charge. Whether the turning loose of this one wolf 
in the flock of lambs had the result of keeping away any of them 
to-day is hard to say, but nevertheless there is a perceptible shrink- 
age in the number of those who shot through the entire events. 

Fanning is again high man to-day, with a single break less than 

esterday, though to-day he is shooting from the 18yds. mark. 
Nauman, the young Californian, showed his speed to-day by 
capturing first average money, $12.50, with an average of .925. 
Gay again - second, $7.50, though his shooting really ranke 
second, as he is shooting from the same mark as Fanning. 
Malone, a home man, wins third average money, $5, with .866. 
This is just a single break ahead of Fox, who was also on the 
18yds. mark. But Efteen shot through the programme to-day, and 
two of these, Fanning and Norton, shot for birds only. 

Under the division of 40, 30, 20 and 10, straights paid well, as 
there were never more than one in any évent, with the exception 
of the last. The two lucky shooters were Nauman, with three 
straights to his credit, and Fox, with one. Fanning made two, 
but of course these netted him nothing. Gay, Martin and Hill 
al! made straights in the last event. : 

Fine weather still prevails, and in this respect the management 
and principals have nothing to complain of. 





Shot 

Events: 4567 8 910 at. Broke. Av. 
Fanning, 18 19 201819191819 200 189 .945 
Nauman 20 14 19 19 20 20 18 200 185 -925 
Gay, 18 ..... 19 18 19 18 19 16 20 200 184 -920 
DE cracesenpred 19 18 18 18 18 17 16 200 173 -865 
PO DE Ss evoceeseces 20 17 18 18 16 19 13 18 16 17 200 172 -860 
0 eae 16 18 18 14 18 17 17 18 18 17 200 171 -855 
EY 0s at eocuies et «ap 16 19 17 16 16 15 19 17 17 19 200 171 -855 
EE \Guoachsaxes o 18 17171719 1616181320 200 = 8 171 855 
oo. y ewiave'e ed 17181713161517191919 200 170 -850 
E Mallory....... 19 17 13 18 17 18 17 18 18 15 200 170 .850 
BAIR o0bbaceee cave 15 18 18 18 16 16 16 18 17 19 200 169 845 
| ee ae 16 15 16 19 16 17 17 15 19 20 200 166 -830 
S T Mallory....... 16 11 17 12 14 18 17 16 17 19 200 157 -785 
__. ae 15 14 12 17 15 15 17 16 16 14 200 161 -755 
WOGTOGR : cccccccdotsc 1417131415 7131217 10 200 133 -665 
SN dt édgawn twoxes on, BGs: 96 et Seen. 80 65 -812 
TIS. iisienle Nédine <nge ed. 0b: <2 19. oo i 40 32 -800 
SUED. ZeabeGbddcocee 611..16. | 100 76 -760 
Leland ad 14 16 14 60 45 -750 
Parker ens dhe SR 60 44 -733 
DEL ‘icddcnents, 60 66. 6¢<09 16 12 13 22 16 16 120 85 -708 
NE, cudtdnchaseareiias 04-544 Ue aa <a ean 40 23 (£700 
OOS hos cectadisesce. « a : a0 ae 20 14 -700 
a echt dinsdn basa 66 24.46.36 50s one 20 144 = £708 
UE . SG ccedecudes 161517 81514... 1416 12 180 125 -694 
Mimmick .......... 12 12 12 15 15 1119 .. 15 13 1380 124 -688 
Coleman ........... De Ee Oe Bh WB os 6s se Se 100 68 -680 
SE tetGasiiackdéciwe,t0 06 os oe 06. étedecs ae 20 13 = .650 
a Ghaddeseiae Ko 90 4s se 73323 :.. .. 80 46 -575 
WRETS: csvescsdcosse a Rey 80 45 .562 
DD iidbeddcsbene bs -46-00. 0% 63 71212 812 10 61 -510 
NEE ScutandUthe. does cele xe Wii Sch 20 10 -500 


Fourth Day, Thursday, April 20. 


That Fanning outclasses all the other shooters here is evident 
from the fact-that he has remained at the top from the start. His 
percentage is not so good as on the two preceding days, though 
-920 will always rank well to the top in any company. Nauman 
to-day is on the 18yds. mark, though this did not prevent him 
from capturing first average, but it reduced his percentage some- 
what. upont (Ducker), one of the home contingent, came to 
the front to-day and stopped but one bird short of Nauman. 
ackson and E. T. Mallory took third average money on .860. 

he a brothers shot a very even race, just one bird 
separating them at the close. Malone, at 18yds., found it more 
difficult to negotiate the targets. Really the best performance of 
the day was that of young Fox, 4 

Unfortunately he could only participate in seven of the events, 
but in these he showed the best form of all the contestants, as he 
has an av e of .9365, 

From indications it looks very much as though there will 
be little shooting to-morrow, as most of the visiting shooters are 
talking of going home. Gay was called home on a telegram, 
while Miller and Jackson, and the Mallory brothers speak of 

oing also. With this reduction in numbers there will be but 
ew left. Uuder these circumstances it would not .surprise me 
if the management would declare the shooting off. 


Shot 

Events: 12346678 910 at. Broke. Av. 
Fanning, 18 ...... - 18 20 19 1718 1918191818 20 184 -920 
Nauman, 18 ....... 18 1719 16 171717181917 200 176 .880 
Dupont ...........- 18 171916 161718181818 20 1% .8% 
ackSOn .....5- ++ AN WWMIWGWBWIWVIT %2o 172 ~=«.860 

T Mallory........ 2019 16 161718 16171419 20 172 3 .360 
F E Mallory....... 18 13 2017 191716191715 20 171 .855 
Malone, 18 ..:..... 18 1618 17171717171617 20 46170) L850 
ERS st - 17 16 1817 16 16 20161915 =206 46169 = 845 
BIR |, ice dips evade 1717161919171415 1716 20 167 = .885 
EGG ceeds ie sci -- 1418 1618 141714181619 20 164 .820 
MEE 55205 0d 535 15 16 1718 131616171816 MO 162 ~ .810 
Haywood ........-- 18 171813 171616171317 20 162 ~~ .810 
st eee Nee 461811714418 MW 5 .775 
Moffett ~....-.---- - 7131215111013161717 20 141 -705 
WOE Avice tee otecesss 2019181919... ....1719 14 131 -935 
Gay, 18 .....- jueees O58 2D TB i 6 sens 00 100 84 -340 
Keller ..cescesseges geeee ce cs sees ou ce LIM 40 34 850 
Mimmick .,...:-., 19... W6M.. ........ 80 64 -800 
Klouser ,..,+:+«)-+, 2516 181216... .. 181615 160 126 § ,787 
Clay sesoreperetpery 4175317 f? 49 28 4h oe 100 bi +780 
Pranklya iiscsecsee ce oe 0s ce ve er 60 14 09 6 40 7 
Le Ceerrrererree is 4 4 18 ee 70 #7 ff Of 100 , 











Nottea.: ..50cticcke OR ho tent © 4 86.788 
Stanley ........ eo Re ok Bigot ne ku: aa Wee 40 29 «= «w£725 
Poor ‘ « 162. 20 14 -700 
Pentz .. 14.. 120 Ti =~ GAL 
Brekus . ae 20 12.600 
Reif .... 40 23 ~—CW TS 
FM. 6addbinbes Bei. tase 20 lhs£BO 


Fifth Day, Friday, April 25. 

As the added money had been withdrawn, the few shooters that 
were present naturally refused to shoot the programme. One of 
two sweeps were shot. Then some one proposed a team race, 
which brought about two five-men team shoots, and resulted in 
a victory for each team. The scores in the first are: Fanning 2, 
Nauman 23, Hill 23, Hazard 18 ware 20—109. Glover 19, 
Martin 20, Malone 22, Lupus 21, Fox 21—108. 7 

The next time the decision was reversed for Col. Martin’s team 

made the excellent score of 120 out of 125: Martin 25, Glover 23, 
Malone 28, Lupus 24, Fox 25—120. Fanning 24, Nauman 23, Hill 20, 
Hazard 20, Dupont 24—111. 
Now folldwed a team race between Fanning and Nauman, and 
Col. Martin and Glover. This was originally intended to be 25 
targets a man, 50 per team. However, it resulted in a tie on 
the first 50, each side scoring 48. It was then agreed to shoot off 
the tie at the original numberof targets, which brought about a 
victory for Fanning and Nauman by a single break. Nauman 
missed his second and sixth, and followed this with a run of 4. 
Fanning ran his first 36 before he dropped his first one. 

Malone and Fox also beat Dupont and Lupus in a race of 2 
targets per man at a score of 46 to 39. 

o' 


—e beat Glover in a match at 50 singles and 25 pairs by 82 
to 74. 


Notes.- 


An exhibit worthy of mention was that of Wm H. Hart & Co., 
a display of head, antlers, skins, furs and mounted birds. H. W. 
Bissing and W. V. D. Wellern, of Baltimore, also had a nice 
— of antlers, 

i. A. Brehm exhibited a fine lot of ring-necked pheasants and 
their eggs. Some live wild geese were also on exhibition. 

The Peters Cartridge and Kings Powder Co. had an exhibit, 
which was in charge of Tom Keller and Jack Parker. 

The Oriental Powder Co. was represented, and Mr. J. W. Cole- 
man looked after its exhibit. > 


here were fishing tackle exhibited by 
Auburn, N. Y., and by Fred Divine. 

In addition to this, all of the local sporting goods dealers had 
exhibits, and this covered about all that would interest the sports- 
men, 

There were quite a number of dogs shown on the bench, and 
a good number for work. 

The fiy-casting created but little interest, and the entries in these 
events ran from two to four. 

At the pistol range but one event was run off. Capt. Shirley 
and Dr. S. J. Fort tied on 134 out of a possible 150. The tie was 
shot off, 6 shots each, and resulted in a win for Capt. Shirley 
by 2 to 24 Paut R, Litzxe. 


Corning, of 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Championship of New Jersey—E. C. Cup. 


Red Bank, N. J., April 20.—The contest for the E. C. cup, 
emblematic of the championship of the State of New Jefsey, 
took place at Red Bank, to-day, on the grounds of the Riverside 
Gan Club. Mr. Oscar Hesse was the holder, and Capt. A, W. 
Money was the challenger. The weather was clear and full of 
sunshine, with a stiff breeze blowing in the faces of the shooters 
as they stood at the seore. The Captain annexed the cup to 
his list of trophies, and took it northward with him on his 
return home, where it will remain till some one can detach it 
again. The next contest for it, fixed for May 6, is to take 
place between Capt. A. W. Money and Mr. Phil Daly, Jr., 
who challenged the Captain forthwith after the Money-Hesse race 
was concluded, and the challenge was quite as promptly ac- 
cepted. This is a popular trophy, and has a list of aspirants who 
are waiting an opportunity in turn to compete for it. 

here was a large attendance of visitors, all eager to witness 
the contest. Mr. Hesse was shooting well, but seemed to be trying 
too hard to make a good score. he Captain was shooting in 
his usual dashing, match fashion, as is peculiar to him when in 
a competition worthy of arousing his interest. The conditions 
were not specially hard, although the wind, coming straight in, 





made the targets take an erratic flight betimes. Mr. arold 
Money acted as judge for oe Money; J. Cooper, Jr., filled 
the like office for Mr. Hesse, while Mr. A. L. Ivins was referee. 


A number of sweepstake events were shot also, the scores of 
which are subjoined: 









_E. C. cup: 
Capt: AW) Meetpiciis.cicdvcccesnis 1111111100111111111111011—22 
° 1111011911111011111111111—23—45 
COUNT BOON We sda dese csicivacdceavens 1000111111111101011110000—16 
: 0110111111111011111110111—21—37 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 123 465 6 7 8 
Targets: 10 10 20 2 2 2 2 25 
Me ee BOR eatadnce ccs cccdtdbidinweccesacd 5 6 51313... 16 .. 
PE evaciccapeecsatarasbedioos e Barc aa Se ae. asi 
LT i deneccucenonacadavediaokec 7 6 16 20 16 22 2 15 
H Money seccocese quvacdlbuaeubes 9 7 1 WW 2 2 2 16 
aes 7 10 17 2 19 14 17 “17 
a Cooper, Jr P 3. {3 ec. dee es 
Jr Van Mater as OP ae cae 
C_Robbins 4716 2... 1414 
j (pk ee es 7 io <0) tikes 
RAE Ne kdwenacqogcctscactncsccs 8 12 18 16 18 17 
Grominger . 4 an Oe as 
T C Parker « .« aa 18 15 
OD RGIS ge aetees ss F cdnezenegsces 15 20 2 17 17 
Eee eae 10 per che 
OS Ee 8 15 9 13 14 
L Cowart cope co ob SR cele ae 
NNN Ssiaddln nary iGo thea neapsondceeune ict 0° 9s. ae a ae ae ce 
We EE Di cb nates anode keep pidncctionsce tye oc es oe Om ES 
MIE Sot Cd ausiaddwvtetcotcvijecadantedains eo ce co oe; ae ® 
Md hiad Sen cas ungssdsencnetucasacs og 16 «26 
RE Ac gvsewaickoeqevemewanel cath 5d - 4 
EE Tineke cdinn tanh séteanaacaeccbload ts $ .. 
Pe Civ iG a écracedschscdsreustapedeeh "ud és iB 
Hudson Gun Club. 
Jersey City, N. J., April 23.—No. 4 event was the club shoot. 
The weather. was very pleasant and the attendance good: 
Events: ae ae ie ee Eg 
Targets: 1 6 1 3 1 * B 10 bp 
RPE, thatvcdaddox<cwuagevddanses 221219 6b 6 19 10 ~(7 
C F Dudley ... a ee ne te: 8 
et PR hndavieny cadesss <asqueesmaned a oe BN ae 
H Van Dyne 3 Ane OS 
POM hn aclnscpcndepecnes dhedes sce aie as ‘a 
T Boothroid Be aks cde: Besa ok igs 
F H Hansmann Sait Oe ee Se 
Chas Banta 1 ahh ee aga 
Wm Hughes Fig FORA See a 
C WiJomt. <<... i ae 4 
EAE Mecidncin Gis aang dene atiees co 13 10 14 a 
CU NON Gs ch sclsccwewaeatouss<s ce 6 19 
oe NE iweananbeecdedepeaaps ss cb,’ a 2 10 
ME TONNE) sWreuvechecdtcsviscencuce é< teniae: ae 
JF Jones... c02- devas qesesnusdanscvnee <b Pere ere Fx Sa cme eae 
Tos. Kerry, Sec’y. 





Woonsocket Gun Club, 


Woonsocket, RK. I., April 17.—There were on! 
present at the Woonsocket Gun Club’s grounds, 
17. The following scores were made: 


six shooters 
turday, April 


11.19111111010111111110100—20 
4011111111111010101111011—20 
0111011210113111101111011—29 
4 ) 1013111111100100110111110—18 
i RINE 655404 ce ence ghesisas ehegesnas 1100101101111000111111111—18 
ND Ss cal dh cae ¢qbech oes sec seas 1000100110001100111001111—12 
ARNotp Seacrave, Sec’y. 





last contest of the series for the trophy of the C. 
Burnside, Ii. * 





Gun Club took place at Watson’s Park, on ori 
2 and by Mr, G, 
presented for competition aon Thorne’ “Another srophy ill be 





840 


St. Louis Shooting Association. 


Mr. Gro. Munson, of St. Louis, sends us the following con- 
cerning the forthcoming tournament of the St. Louis, Shooting 


Association : 

Everything is hustle and bustle at Du Pont Shooting Park, in 
St. Louis, these days. as Superintendent J..A. Corray has a big 
gang of men at work preparing the grounds, erecting a new 
club house and placing new traps, so t everything will be in 
tiptop shape when the shooters arrive to compete in the twenty- 
second annual shoot of the Missouri State Game and Fish 
Protective Association, which will be held May 15 to May 20 
under the auspices of the St. Louis Shooting Association. 

On Saturday, May 13, Mr. Rolla Heikes, ey O., and 
Mr. J. E. Riley, of Kansas City, will shoot a at 100 live 
birds at Du Pont Park. The amount of the side bet has not been 
decided on as yet, but it will not be less than $100 or more than 
$250, the loser to pay for the birds. Mr, Heikes, is one of the 
best-known sportsmen in the country, and is regarded as one of 
the best shots in the land. Mr. Riley is an old resident of Kansas 
City, and has been for years considered one of the best shots in the 
live-bird shoots in the West. Without any practice, Mr. Riley de- 
feated a field of an ate for the Kansas City Star championship 
cup in 189%. Jj. A. Elliott, immediately challenged Mr. Riley 
for the cup and defeated him. Mr. Riley was vice-president of the 
Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Association in 1886, and 
has been an ardent admirer of the rod and gun ever since. Mr. 
Heikes has defeated a great many men who have said more 
about their shooting ability than Mr. Riley, but he says he has 
never entertained a harder shooter than this man from Kansas 


ewity. 

This match between Messrs. Heikes and Riley will inaugurate 
the new live-bird traps that are being placed in position at Du 
Pont Park. These traps will be a decided novelty to every 
sportsman who attends the’ May tournament. They are the in- 
vention of Mr. E. D. Fulford, of Utica, N. Y., who is not only 
a first-class man with the shotgun, but also a skilled mechanic. 
These traps are made of very heavy steel. The pigeons are put 
in from an underneath trap, the trapper boys an igeons being 
in a pit 6ft. deep and 60ft. long. The operation at toch trap is 
controlled by a lever, the slightest movement of which opens 
the trap, sakiog it lie perfectly flat on_ the ground and leaves the 
pigeon exposed to view in an instant. The noise of the traps scares 
the pigeon, and he, seeing daylight all around him, takes wing 
immediately. 

Pigeons that would be slow flyers in ordinary traps are fast 
birds when trapped by this new system. It approaches as nearly 
as possible to the flight of a bird in the fieid upon which the 
hunter has come unexpectedly, and while perfectly fair to the 
shooter, is also fair to the bird. 

The improvement in ammunition and guns has been so great 
in the past ten years that high scores have become possible to 
& great many amateur shooters. Trap-shooting clubs throughout the 
country have recognized this fact and have handicapped the shooter 
by placing him at a greater distance from the bird than was 
formerly the practice. In former years 28yds. was considered a 
proper distance for an expert shooter, but nowadays 30yds, is 
the place where most experts stand, and some are placed as far 
back as 32yds. This does not seem like much of a handicap, but 
as it makes the pattern of the load very much larger, so that 
the bird may escape through it and it lessens the penetration of 
the shot. A bird may be hit with seven or eight pellets of shot 
and still have strength enough to fly over the boundary line, 
whereas if the shooter had been closer to him the shot would 
have gone clear through the bird, and would of course have 
stopped his ae immediately. 

Mr. W. V. Reiger, who has been engaged to officiate as referee 
at the May shoot has been official referee of the Missouri State 
Game and Fish Protective Association for a number of years. 
Mr. Reiger is quite a modest man, with a clear eye and a cor- 
rectness of decision of which few can equal. His decisions are 
never questioned, and this insures to the Association that the 
live-bird contests, as well as the target programme, will be con- 
ducted in a_perfect manner. | 

Mr. J. J. Hallowell, of Phoenix, Ariz., has accepted the position 
of manager of the May tournament. Mr. Hallowell does not need 
an introduction to many shooters of the country, as he has 
traveled extensively all over the United States, shooting his 
way to the front at all times. Mr. Hallowell learned to shoot 
off the back of a bucking broncho on the plains of Arizona, and 

robably has few equals as an off-hand revolver marksman in the 
fand. He is a typical Westerner in appearance, being almost a 
giant in size, and has the physical ability as well as the nerve 
to make his ruling stick as manager of the coming shoot, should 
there be any occasion for such treatment. 


Centerdale Gun Ciub. 


CenterDace, R. I., April 15.—Our second medal shoot brought 
good weather and a good crowd to-day. Everybody was pleased 
at the handicapping, as the scores were all very even. A three- 
cornered match had been arranged between Root, Bain and 
Reiner, but at the last moment Griffith was taken in, and he won 
out, with Reiner second. It was a fine day to shoot, and some 
of the boys who do not generally shoot very well did excellent 
work. Our traps worked fine to-day, as we have overcome previous 
hitches. Below are all the scores: 

Events: 4656 

Targets: 25 10 
Reiner oo «o> 


Events: 123456 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 25 1 
Parker 7% os 
Remington .. oo ow DD 
Repeater Se on. 06 
CAUED. cosescces ob. 00 0b 
Harris pipe se 
Webster ........ 


ow 
kee 


Slade 
Griffith 
Phetteplace 
McCormick 


+ bee 
>: Ge. 


. w 
+ BNOSHOISS 


Ba. 


+ 3 5 aan coon 


Medal handicap race: 
Griffith, scratch 


Slade, 5 


Phetteplace, 6 .... 
Francoite, 4 
McCormick, 7.... 


Points. 


Remington, 6 ....... 
Root, & ....+++ cccvecees 1 
Sheldon, s 

Evans, 7 


wizviskthists 


SHersrookce, P, 9° April 19.—The Sherbrooke Club has come 
out of its winter shell and started practice in earnest, preparatory 
for the prospective series of matches and tournaments. Shooting 
has been going on for two months in a spattering way, with an 
attendance of anywhere from two to six. But now ~— and his 
gang has quit exercising Widow Green’s fox and settled down to 
business, and last Saturday there was a fairly representative turn- 
out. Five hundred targets were thrown in the course of two 
hours and a half, and enough of them broken to show that as 
soon as the boys get limbered up a little they will be in con- 
dition to challen: ontreal for that League cup. A match is on 
between Craig, the present holder of the Provincial championship 
cup, and Goodhue, though the date is not arranged se The 
main event ahead of us is our nd annual, on July 1, Dominion 
Day, open to all amateurs, and we are going to try to break our 
record this year. 

We hope to see all the old faces, and many new ones on that 
day, and will do our best to make it pleasant for them. The 
boys are going to Westmount’s shoot on May 24, and several 
of them to Bellows Falls in June, to the Interstate, and any- 
where else within a reasonable distance, where a shoot takes 
place between now and July 1, and their business will be to shoot 
and whoop up our “annual.” Foss. 


Washington Heights Gun Club, 


New_York, April 19.—The scores of the Washington Heights 
Gun Clivh made at their new shooting grounds, at Fred Loh- 
meseee. Trogg’s Neck, Westchester, on Tuesday, April 18, were 
as follows: 

H Forester. 28......2222222212—-10 F Mehler, 28.......002nm2n00— 2 
R Romer, 27........00202**101— 4 E Steffens, 28.......12001*1111— 7 
H W Oliver, 26....0091020210— 4 F S Ober, 25.......0001022*10— 4 
E Doeinck, 28......°°29222222— 7 C Schaeffer, 28......111911910— 6 
i Nowak, 28.......22°022 222— 8 A Dietzel, 28.......0101121001— 6 


Voss, 30.......110°22°111— A Belden, 28......1222022201— 
28.......0212°2*110— 6 , 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club. 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., April 20.—Twenty-two shooters faced the 
trap at the Sh ead Bay Rod and Gun Club’s shoot, all of 
whom were confident of ing off the honors of the et The 
first 12 birds met the ground, but the 13th man, C Geo. 
Tappen, started the goose egg rolling until there were but two 
men left with clean scores, killing their 7 straight. In the shoot- 
off Mr, McKane killed a dithcuit right-quarter bird, which made 
his opponent slightly nervous, causing him to miss his 1th bird. 

Those who shot 12-gauge guns st at 23yds.; 10-gauge, Ziyds. 
Mr. lra McKane wun the shoot-off and the badge.’ 

I McKane ...........+-L112112—7 G Morris ........++++++-2020112—5 

F Lundy ....++e+++++++-2022221—6 G Tappen ......++++++--OlLI012—6 

T Osborn ...0.0s.00.++-22002001—4 W Lundy .......+00+0+s22UQ22—5 
Burns .....+.«,++++---1102102—5 D Martin ..........++.-QULLIWI—4 

Montauw, Jr........112210—6 R Smith .... «+ +++ -0002010—2 

Frank Lundy,..........1022lW1—5 W Boyle ............++-Ol 

A Soeller .....+...++.--10W0100—2 Voorhies .,.....-+.+0 

H Williamson .........1111111—7 BUIOR 2. ccccccees 

H Kromka ............-2200022—4 A Fransioli ...... 

H -Koch ....... eoecess-AlZ1WI—6 T Elf 

F Fricken .........++.-20201200—4 Wm 


Shoot-off for the badge: 


E DROUND -ccnedessopnecsocserh 211 H Williamson 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L, I., April 18—The monthly shoot of the Emerald 
Gun Club took re to-day. Dr. O’Connell, J. S. S. Remsen, 
E. J. Clark and E. O. Weiss killed straight. The scores follow: 
G B Hillers, 28.....2110221122— 9 J J Pillion, 28 
E O Weiss, 28......2122221221—-10 GK Breit, 25 
C W Billings, 28...2*2*21v111— 7 C Stuetzle, 25 
Dr G Hudson, 29.2°21221112—-9 Dr O’Donohue, 25.2212u11121— 9 
E J Clark, 29. -2221122212—10 G Ellerhorst, 25....0210000210— 4 
Dr O’Connell, 29... 211222222—-10 B F Amend, 28....0222*22222— 8 
H P Fessenden, 28. **02— 5 O 
R Regan, 25 121012— 7 
W Joerger, 28 -2210%U212*— 6 
S M Van Allen, 29.0222222022— 8 
F Durr, 25, guest. .2022*21221— 8 
G Brown, 38........2201001000— 4 

H Moore, 28......1120100111— 7 
E A Vroome, 29....212111 202— 9 
A Scheubel, 28.....1121110112— 9 
Dr Hillman, 28....1212212201— 9 

Sweepstakes, 5 birds, $25: 
Dr O’Connell #22 


Catton, 28 
T Codey, 25 


0*02002112— 
Groehl, 25 0000200220— 3 
J S S Remsen, 29.1121211222—10 


Wigger 
Stillman ... 


Brooklyn, L. I., April 24——On Saturday last we had a rattling 
good shoot; sixteen shooters tried for the prizes. Event No, 4 
(handicap misses as kills) and 7 are prize events, the prizes being 
100 loaded shells. Nos. 5 an 6 were ties. . 

The first prize was won by W. J. Lane, he havin 
off three times for it. The second was won by E. 
Philadelphia: 

Events: 5 6 

Targets: 10 10 
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New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Woodlawn, L. I., April 22.—Members of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club turned out in force this day to take part in the last pigeon 
shoot at Woodlawn. Twenty-five merchandise prizes were dis 
tributed among the members winning in the different events. 

Events Nos. 1 and 2 were miss-and-quts, with one prize in each 
event. No, 3 was 3 birds, then miss-and-out, with three prizes. 
Event No. 4, same, with five prizes. Events Nos. 6 and 6, same, 
with seven prizes in each. 

In event No. 3 F. A. Thompson, Hegeman and Gaughen had a 
hot race, Gaughen finally dropping out on a strong quarterin 
driver in the 18th round. In event No. 5 O’Brien and Horn ha 
to shoot off for seventh prize, as they both dropped their birds 
on the 9th round, O’Brien winning. 

Louis Piercy shot along as guest. 

uarters and resume pigeon shooting in September. 
io given below: 
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Danvers Gun Club. 


Danvers, Mass., April 20.—The Danvers Gun Club held their 
first shoot of the season on Patriots’ Day; bluerocks, 16yds, ri 
three angles. Following are the scores: 


W. Babbitt......... oe Bitter cet cee pee 


1 
10011111111011110100101—17 


31000001 1100110101111 
001 


” After the M. W. & Co. han contest on April 21, at Watson’s 
Park, Burnside, Ill., Mr. Silas shot an 


degree of skill in the miss-and-outs and shoots, 
ee Cicds cut of Ui, and mahing © Guana ree at 


Brockton Gun Club. 


wopetazon: Mass., April 19.—The first shoot of 
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The West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Ststersvitte, W. Va., April 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
see that dates for the tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shooters’ 
League has been changed to June 21, 22 and 23, so as not to 
conflict with the dates of the New York State tournament 
at Buffalo. It was suggested in one of last week’s papers that these 
people would in all probability change the dates for their shoot, 
and the same paper advised that they be particular to see that 
they did not jump out of the frying pay into the fire by claiming 
dates already claimed by other shooting organizations. As June 
20, 21 and 22 have been claimed by the West Virginia State 
Sportsmen’s Association for their annual tournament at Wheeling, 
W. Va., and a notice to this effect published in all the sporting 
papers under “Fixtures” for at least two months, it would seem 
that our friends across the river did not look into the matter of 
claimed dates very thoroughly, or else do not consider we West 
Virginians of very much importance. I am advised that our annual 
at Wheeling, June 20-22, will have in the neighborhood of $500 
added money, besides a great number of valuable merchandise 
prizes, and a very attractive rea will be ready for the 
mail early in May. As we had hoped to send a good delegation 
to os us at the tournament in question aeross the way 
and have them come to see us, we regret exceedingly that they 
sheuld have selected conflicting dates. Would it not be a good 
idea for them to look again and make another little shift? 

West Virginia has already entered a full squad at Buffalo, 
the same at Cleveland the week following, and will wind up the 
three weeks’ shooting at Wheeling, June 20-22. Arrangements have 
been made whereby they are to be squad No. 1 in each of these 
three tournaments. 

Ep. O. Bower, Sec’y-Treas. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications, 


m marked W W 21 was found dead in the 


A carrier pi 
y Mr. Courtney Netherway, April 15, near Little 


Mohawk River 
Falls, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Gettysburg, Luray, and Washington. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a five- 
day personally conducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray and Wash- 
ington on May 6. A full day will be spent at Gettysburg, three 
hours at Luray, affording ample time to make the tour of the 
wonderful caverns, and two days at Washington. 

The party will be under the guidance of one of the company’s 
experienced tourist ents. A chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will also accompany the eerty through- 
out. Round-trip tickets, including transportation for the round 
trip, hotel accommodations at Gettysburg and carriage drive over 
the battlefield, luncheon, transfer and admission to the Luray 
Caverns, luncheon, transfer and hotel accommodations at 
Washi: » and dinner going and sup returning, at Broad 
Street Station in connection with tickets trom Trenton and points 
east thereof, will be sold at the extremely low rate of $25 from 
New York, $24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 eet, New York; Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Street Station, Philadelphia—Adv. 


Tue advertisement of Sixteen Island Lake presents unusual 
attractions to anglers who may wish to take their families with 
them for a long summer’s outing. 1n addition to the advantages 
set forth by Mr. Lawlor, we are at liberty to state that his lease 
has nine years mure to run; that it its»him and his sub- 
lessees to cut building timber within his reserve, and tees 
compensation to him and to those claiming under him _ from 
any subsequent lessee of the lake for improvements made during 
his lease. Mr. Lawlor owns in fee three principal. islands in the 
lake, and there are others which might be purchased outright from 
the Crown by one one who desired to make a permanent summer 
home on the lake. This body of water is only about two hours’ 
from Montreal, and clese connections are made with trains from 
southern points, so that it is not only possible for one to reach 
the lake quickly from New York, but also to get in less than 
twenty-four hours’ provisions or anything else that may be desired 
from any central point.—Adv. 


TxHrovucHout the world the name Sheffield, Englan 
stood for the best-known cutlery, and Joseph Rodgers 
all its manufacturers, are patees the most famous. Th 
out of ir factories carving ives and forks, table cutlery, 
scissors, razors, hunting and bowie knives, pocket cutlery, etc., 
and thus their goods have an especial interest for Forest anp 
Srream readers, who in their outings, need, above all things, _— 
knives. At the present time, when a discussion of the best form 
of hunting knife is going on in our columns, this matter is one 
of capoutal interest. Messrs. Alfred Field & Co., 93 Chambers 
street, are the United States agents for Messrs. Joseph 
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Harvey & Watts Company, who manufacture the Mallinck- 

patent tobacco pipes, announce that hereafter 

their pi the ckavt perforated stems and paper 

are in the bent pipes unless the : 
ly. desired and called for in the order. 

of tobacco pipe has already achieved a degree 

among smokers who use the pipe, wh in doors 
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‘attained during the last angling season by the 
phantom justifies its further exploitation this 
Phantom may be used either as a trol! or for casting, 

for Ire Derpose 0 Hight stiff rod and-a line 
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